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PUBLISHED MUNTHLY HY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec09’'on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
oredited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
.” _ ™ 12 “ (lyr.) 10c aline 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


al ee eek ek eat td ee 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
84.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager and Treasurer — : 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





ga If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 








rane are bound to 
ll ] take the lead 
e u ar for shipping 
ases comb honey 
penne 
They are j Stronger 
leniiae 
The freight is less 
Dealers prefer them 


Send for circular 


J. E. Crane & Son 


Middlebury, Vt. 














By Return Mail Standard-Bred 
Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


Prices for balance of season of 1909: One Queen, 75 cents; 2 for $1.40: 3 
for $2.00; 6 for $3.75: 12 for $7.00. Superior Tested Breeding Queens, $200 each. 
well worth $3.00. 


Standard-Bred Virgin Italian Queens FREE as a Premium 


Send us One New yearly subscription to the American Bee Journal at 75 
cents, and we will mail you a Standard-Bred Italian Virgin Queen free; or for 
9) cents we will mail the Virgin Queen and the Bee Journal for a year. 


standard: Thala QUEBI-BGe 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whata few of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YoRK & CO.:—The two queens received of pe some time 

ago are fine. They are good breecers, and the workers are showing up fine. 

I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are neaste 7% ow now, 

and are doing good work. A. W. SWAN. 
Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


Pee 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9 Langstroth frames fully occupied to date 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 











flow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 
Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 
Seofeege 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
one, and has given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 
Heehoege 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I receiv2d of youafew days ago 
came through O.K., and I want to say that sheisa beauty. I immediately 
introduced her into Ay | 4 which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work ogy I am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. y father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. You will hear from me agin when | 
am in need of something in the bee-line. B. BE. MCCoLM. 

Marion Co., Ll., July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘first come first served.’? The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 
(without Journal) would be »., or6for>. ». Full instructions for introducing are sent 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 





George W. York & Co., 146 w. superior st. Chicago, Ill. 
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Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis, 
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QUEENS 


And Nothing But Italians—That is 
What Quirin Rears 








A superior improved strain, Northern-bred, 
ire hardy and vigorous; always come out strong 
nthe spring. Our stock is well known, and not 
ne cessary to say more here. 








Pp rices of Queens after July 1 ss € 12 
Select queens enascccccccccscccces $ 75 | $400 | $7 00 
Tested QUEENS .....  ..ceeeee-- 1 00 5 00 9 00 
Select tested ‘queens secceccccvee 1 50 800 | 15 00 
Bre@de?Ps....scerccceseess --seeeeee 300) 15 00 
Straight five-band breeders.. 5 00 | 





Y oung queens from ourimproved stock are the 
best security against poor seasons. Requeen 
now and have bursting strong colonies in the 
spring. Weemploy 500 colonies. Queens sent 
eu itside of U nited States or Canada, 25 cts. extra. 


QUEENS NOW READY! 


Safe Arrival and Pure Mating Guaranteed. 





Address all orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, 0. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOTS GOODS 


We have a full line 





Are money-savers. 
of Supplies, Bees, Queens, etc., and 
can supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Queens any quantity. Tested, $1.00; 
Untested, 75c each. 4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
vear—both for only $1.00. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
\ddress all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


-Carniolan Queens 


sy sending to several different Queen 
Xearers in Austria for the last few years, we 
ave succeeded in getting a desirable strain 
 Carniolan bees. To any of the bee-keeps 
ers Wishing to try a pure Carniolan queen, 
t willbe sent by return mail. One tested 
for $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $0.00. One unte sted, 75¢ 

$4.25; 12, $8.00. Address, 8Atf 


Wm. Kernan, R. R. No. 2, Bushen, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 























Italian Bees 


Queensand Nuclei 








Choice Home-bred and Im- 
ported Stock. All Queens 
Reared in Full Colonies, 








Prices for July to November : 


One Untested Queen......- ee 
One Tested Queen...... Pegath as 0.90 
One Select Tested Queen. piccsasaes Re 
One Breeder Queen.. voooe 165 
One Comb Nucleus—no ‘Queen. sevscese 80 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For price on 
larger qyeatities and description of each 
— of Queens send for Catalog. All 

ueens by return mail. A limited quantity 
of Comb Foundation. Send for sample. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St. - ~- CLARINDA, IOWA. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


at factory prices, f. o. b., San Antonio. 


Weed New Process 
Comb Foundation 


We manufacture this right here, out of clean 
Southern wax which is superior to all other. 
Weare careful to retain the original fra- 
grant odor of the hives. It takes skill and 
care to dothis. If you desire to have your 
beeswax worked upin this way send it here. 
We wish large quantities of wax from asso- 
ciations to be worked intocomb foundation. 
Write for rates. Reliable agents wanted 
everywhere. Illustrated catalog free. 5A6t 


TOEPPERWEIN & MAYFIELD, 
1322 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

EXTRACTING MADE EASY 
by using 
MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 
$5 to $35. 
APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. 1. 7Atf 


Hundreds of Queens 
Have 200 that must be sold at once 
Goldens and 3-Bands 


Untested, 60c; Tested, 75c; Select Tested, 
$1.00: Breeders, $2.50. Nuclei and full colo- 
nies; also honey for sale—Eagle Pass 
Famous Velvet Honey. 7A2t 


A. I. DAVIS, Eagle Pass, Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Catalog Free. 














Good Italian‘Queens 
Each, 75c; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $9.00. 
D. JI. BLOCHER, 

Pearl City, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Mott’s Strain of Italians 


Work red clover and other deep blooms. 
Hardy and gentle. Untested,60c. Guaran- 
teed, 9c. Tested, $1.15. Golden Queens 
for the same price. Leaflet, ‘‘ Safe Plans of 
Introduction,” 15c. Also “ Rapid Increase,” 
15c. Or copy of each, 25c. 4A6t 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Clemons’ strain of three-banded Italians has 
no equal. Mr. M. R. Juckett, Poultney, Vt., 
writes: “I have queens from seven different 
breeders, and yours are the only ones which 
have produc ed honey in the sections.” 

r.N. L. Stevens. president of New York Bee- 
Keepers’ Socie ty, Moravia, N. Y., who purchased 
of me in 1907, 460f my cheapest untested queens 
writes Jan. 22,1909: “* The queens I purchased of 
you in 197 proved very satisfactory. I bought 
over 300 queens that season from 10 different 
breeders, and your bees averaged the best of 
any of them the past season, and only one strain 
was a close competitor. Your bees built up very 
ra idly, and were good honey-gatherers. 

yhy ipay a high price for the common kind 
when others repor: such results? If you don’t 
try afew of my queens we shall both lose money. 

Untested queens, 65 cts. each: select untested, 
75 cts.: tested, $1.00; fine breeding queens, #2. 00 
ad as. Safe arrival and satisfaction onsen 


'H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 
MILLER’S 


Superior Italian Queens 


By return mail after June lst or your 
money back. Bred from best Red 
Clover working strains in U.S. No 
better hustlers, gentle, and winter ex- 
cellent. Untested, from my _three- 
banded Superior Breeder—1, $1.00; 
, $5.00; 12, $9.00; after July Ist, 1, 
75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Special price 
on 50 or more. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circulars free. 4Atf 


Isaac F. Miller, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practicalentomology. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national out orities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological journal fo1 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mer., 
DURHAM, N. H. 











Choice Italian Queens 


One Untested Queen.. --$ .60 
Six Untested Queens 3.00 
One Tested Queen er £85 
Six Tested Queens.. ‘ 4.50 
Safe arrival guarranteed. 7Atf 


JOHN LEININGER, Ft. Jennings, Ohio 


BIG BARGAIN SALE 
on Bee-Supplies 


I have bought all the bee-supplies and 
machines of the Minneapolis Wood and 
Machinery Co. Send mea list of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 
160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 


My Beautiful 


Twelve-page Circular in colors is taking 
like hot-cakes. If you have failed to get 
one, your library table is incomplete, and 
you have not Slwondl of the two best races 
of bees on earth, the Pioneer Ranch of im 
ported Italian and Caucasian bees. Justa 
postal gets it. 


A. D. D. WOOD, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 











of my Famous Red 


Clover and Golden 
Stock. Untested, 50c 
each; Select-Untest 
ed. 75c each; Tested, 


l each. Nuclei—$l 
per f frame. without queen. 
. ROSS, 1709 Upper 2d St., Evansville, lod. 


ms, mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











\ugust, 1900. 












































SPECIAL CLUBBING 








In Connection With The 


ano PREMIUM OFFERS 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


_ Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their copies, with a little talk, you can get some to sub- 


scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of, the useful premiums below. 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 
and a_ drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned to you, or 
serves to identify 
youif you aeppen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
sclous. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered intwo 
weeks. Price of knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.75. 
Free for 4 
new 75c sub- 
scriptions. 









BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NIB 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far 
as true use- 
fulness goes 

is equal to any 
any of the 
higher- priced, 
m u c h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 
name _ you're 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed, 14 arat 

gold, Iridium point- 

ed. The holder is 
_. hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off. because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder being 
quickly removed. Tne simple 
feeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 

ying, blotting or spotting. Every 
ee-keeper ought to carry one in 

his vest-pocket. Comes in_box 
with directions and filler. Each 
pen earenteod. Here shown two- 
thirds actual size. 

Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $L50. Given 
free for3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


*9 ‘3T11IAASNOH 









































































































MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 
fine thing for use in 
eatehing and clipping 
Queens’ wings. Four 
and one-half inches 
high. It is used by 
many bee-keepers, 
Full printed directions 
sent with each one. 

Price alone, post- 
paid, 3 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending 
one new subscription at 75 cents, 
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IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8% 
inches long. The 
middle part is1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like a screw- 
driver. The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having a sharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almost perfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr, Miller, 
who has used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
“ [think as much of 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 40cents. With 
a@ year’s subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 


*9ZIS [BNyOwV Jey AleX | 








Tiuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for queens. Safe de- 
livery- guaranteed, 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a years sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 











HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


Sate Sh ; 
"P; SAS. O wont you BEE my HONEY. 


AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FOR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TIME, 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 


erg 


A“ Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody, including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” _ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four. colors. Blank 
space 1%x3inches for writing. Prices—3 
postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for 25 cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, 90 cents. Six 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 






| 









They’re worth getting. We 









BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. ©, 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr, 
Miller. It is a good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 3 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a practical and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Given free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

ABC & X YZ of Bee Culture, byA. I. 
& E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages describing 
everything pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50, With a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 7% 
cents each, . 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the ver 
best queens are_reared. Bound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00. With a 
year’s subscription, $1.40. Given free for3 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, eng alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.15. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is in- 
structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology cf bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 

20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70. Given 

ree for 4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Full illustrated, No apiarian 
library is complete without this standard 

y ‘The Father Or American Bee-Cul- 

520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.20. yitha year’s subse ~ nny $1.70. 
Given free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

*“*The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 
stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a —_ e. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo- 
ple i. honey as a daily table article. Price 25 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 90 cents, 
Given free for one new subscription at T5e. 

Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
year’s subscrip‘ion, $1.00; or the 3 copies 
given free for 2 new subscriptions at 7 
cents each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price 
With a year’s subscription, $1.50. 
free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutilation, Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


WwooD BINDER 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subscription 80 cents. Given free 
for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few 0% chese handsome “ bronze-metal”’ 
clocks left. Base 102 inches wide by 9% inches 
high. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable and 
reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 pounds. You pay 
express charges. Price $1.50. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. Given free for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each, 














SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
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Removal Notice 


The American Bee Journal office has 
been moved once more. And now we 
hope it will be many years before it 
will be necessary to change again. We 
are located at 193 E. Superior St., Chi- 


cago, but after Sept. Ist it will be /46 
W. Superior St., owing to renumbering 
certain Chicago streets at that time. 
So we have used this latter new street 
number throughout this copy of the 


American Bee Journal rather than to 
make another change within about two 
weeks. 

So kindly remember that the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal will be located at 146 
W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill, here- 
aiter. 

Tuis OnE Tuinc WE Do. 
have severed 


By the way, we our 


connection with all other kinds of 
business, and from now on expect to 
devote our time wholly to the old 
American Bee Journal. We again in- 


vite the hearty co-operation of all its 
readers in our endeavor to make it the 
best bee-paper possible. We wish to 
thank all who have so kindly helped in 
the past, and we trust that we shall 
merit the continued patronage of all 
bee-keepers. 


A Loox AHEAD. 


What is needed first, last, and all the 
time, is more subscribers. For some 
time we have been issuing a little over 
9000 copies each month. We would like 
to make it 10,000 copies by Oct. Ist, 
and 12,000 by Jan. Ist. It can be done 
if only about one in each 10 subscrib- 
ers will send in one new subscription 
before Oct. 1, and then 2 new ones be- 
tween Oct. l and Jan. 1. Why not? It 
works this way: 

The larger the subscription list we 
have the more advertising patronage 
we can secure. And then the more of 
both subscriptions and _ advertising 
money we can have the better bee- 
paper we can publish each month. So 
in the end it all tends to the benefit of 
all concerned. 


If just half of our present number of 
readers would each send in one new 
subscription besides his own renewal 


between now and Jan. Ist, just see how 
the list would increase! But many can 
secure more than one new reader. 

On several pages of this issue we 
offer liberal premiums for getting new 
subscriptions. We don’t want any one 
to work for us for nothing. You can’t 
afford to do so, and we wantto pay 
well for the work of securing new sub- 
scriptions. 


Dr. C. C. Miller, Associate Editor 


Saturday, July 3lst, we had the very 


great pleasure of being with Dr. C. C. 
Miller, of Marengo, Ill., who is so well 
known to the whole world of beedom. 
Although in his seventy-ninth year, the 
Doctor was feeling very well, and en 
joying life about as much as he ever 


did. He has only the home apiary to 
look after this year, which contains 
about 125 colonies. There was no 


white clover in his locality this season, 
and not very much of anything else, so 
that his honey crop will be a very 
small one. His bees seem to be gath 
ering some honey-dgw also, which, of 
course, spoils the white honey. 


While Dr. Miller has 
us in various ways in 
the American Bee Journal for years, 
we have now arranged with him to 
take the position of Associate Editor, 
thus putting him ina little closer touch, 
if possible, with its contents. Some 30 


been assisting 
connection with 


years ago he filled a similar position, 
we believe, on the American Bee Jour 
nal, and during all the intervening 


written less for 


besides 


vears he has 
its columns, 
* Question-Box” 
yearws. 

Perhaps no other bee-keeper in the 
whole world is so widely and so favor 


more or 
conducting the 
regularly the past 15 


Now, please see what you can do 
about getting your neighbor bee-keep 
ers to subscribe. It is not our aim to 


make more bee-keepers, but to make 
more intelligent those who already 
have bees. The American Bee Journal 
will always do this if given a fair 


chance. But it must be taken and read 
carefully, and then its teachings put 
into actual practise in the apiary. 





ably known as is Dr. Miller. He has 
been a close student of bees and bee 
keeping for almost half a century. His 


book on “Forty Years Among the 
sees” stands alone as to its character 
and practical value to the honey-pro 
ducer. He only a rich 
bee-keeping experience, but also excep 
tional literary ability to express in 
plain and concise terms anything he 


possesses not 


wishes to relate touching the subject 
of bee-culture 

Not only are we fortunate in having 
Dr. Miller associated with us in the 
conduct of the American Bee Journal, 


will 


but all its readers profit by the 
new arrangement. 

The Doctor will 
in Marengo with his bees, and will also 
answer questions forthe American Be 


Journal as heretofore 


‘ 


continue to reside 


Old vs. Young Queens 


Our preconceived iotions d 
often wet rud sted whe \ x 
expe til it 

Thus says J. L. Byer, in the Canadian 
Jee Journal, and he then goes ont 
tell what good work he got from a lot 
of queens that had by a sort of acc! 
dent been left without renewing, 


although he does not approve ot hav 


ing queens generally more than 2 years 
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old. Editor Hurley tells about a lot of 


bees he bought last spring which had 
been left to their own sweet will in the 
matter of superseding for many years, 
and they did not suffer greatly in com- 
parison with his home apiary in which 
every colony had received last year a 
young and vigorous queen trom choice 
stock. He says: 

“Certain it is, we would not ask for better 
work from queens than we have seen from 
those under review. ‘There must, of course, 
be old ones among them, and yet they have 
taken care of themselves for 20 years. Is it 
not possible that we often attribute to the 
queens faults that are the results of other 
causes? 

Is it not possible, also, that locality 
or the strain of bees makes it so that 
one man will get better results by leav- 
ing the matter of superseding entirely 
to the bees, while for another it may be 
more profitable to renew all queens 
bevond a certain age? 


Is the Queen a Queen? 

The editor of the Irish Bee Journal 

enters a protest against accepting C. 

Dadant’s assertion in the American 
Bee Journal that “the term ‘queen’ is 
a misnomer, for the queen is anything 
but the ruler of the hive.” Editor 
Digges argues that some of the greatest 
and best queens never ruled in the 
sense implied by Mr. Dadant, and con- 
cludes, “The mother bee, distinguished 
and pre-eminent above all others in the 
hive, is rightly termed a queen.” 

The point of difference is as to the 
meaning of the word “queen.”  Per- 
haps it ought to be conceded that Edi- 
tor Digges, having lived under a queen 
ought to be able to give points to Mr. 
Dadant who has been living under con- 
stantly changing rulers of the male 
persuasion. As to the actual facts in 
the case, however, there probably is no 
difference of opinion. Mr. Dadant 
likely does not yield to Editor Digges 
in his appreciation of the distinguished 
pre-eminence of the mother bee, and 
the latter does not hold that the queen 
in any sense rules. 


Disinfection or No Disinfection of 
Foul-Broody Hives 


The question as to whether a_ hive 
that has been occupied by a colony 
afflicted with foul brood may be safely 
used again without first having been 
disinfected is one upon which opinions 
differ. Perhaps there has nowhere 
been given a more able summing up of 
the views on both sides than is to be 
found in the Canadian Bee Journal for 
July, = tc it is frankly intended by 
Editor Hurley to show that there is no 
need of disinfection. He takes as his 
text a paragraph from the British Bee 
Journal written by the well known 
Scotch authority, D. M. Macdonald, 
who quoted Dr. White, expert in bac- 
teriology at Washington, Editor Root, 
and Editor Cowan as insisting that dis- 
infection was necessary. 

Editor Hurley admits that such an 
array of authority is formidable, but 
pluckily stands his ground and says he 
is not convinced. Dr. White says: 

Use no bee-supplies from an infected 
ipiary unless they are thoroughly disin- 
fected It is always safer to allow 


the bees to go into a new hive or a hive 
Which has been thoroughly disinfected.” 


Editor Hurley adroitly meets this by 
quoting Dr. White himself at the De- 
troit convention, who in answer to a 
question replied: 

‘As far as I know, there has been no work 
done upon this line. ‘The paper read that it 
would be safer to disinfect the hives, 4u¢ 
whether it is necessary or not we do not know. lf 
there were honey or bur-combs containing 
honey left in the hive, it would be almost 
necessary to remove them. 

Plainly that makes Dr. White’s posi- 
tion: “I advise that in all cases the 
hive be disinfected, but 7 do not know 
that it ts absolutely necessary.” 


As to Editor Root’s position there is 
the following 
“Itis true that Mr R. Root expresses 
an emphatic opinion fh it ‘foul brood can be 
and has been) communicated by the old hive 
alone,’ but I doubt very much the absolute 
certainty of it. With so very many oppor- 
tunities for the bees reaching infected 
honey, and the possibility of their taking 
some of it with them from the starters, I 
cannot understand how one can say positively 
that it came from the non- Sininte cted hives. 
But Mr. Root says further: ‘While, 90 times 
out of 1oo, merely shaking on yr foundation 
is perhaps sufficient, vet if there is one case 
in a hundred where disease is transmitted 
through the hive (and we have ample proof 
that there is), a@// hives should be disin- 
fected.. My comment on this is that the 
exception should prove the rule—especially 
when the cause of that exception is not ab- 
solutely known.’ 

The wonder is that Editor Hurley 
missed his chance to add this: “When 
Mr. Root says that if there is one case 
in a hundred where disease is trans- 
mitted through the hive ad hives 
should be disinfected, he could hardly 
have been putting himself in the place 
of the man who really confronted the 
task of disinfecting 100 hives. Sucha 
one would be likely to say, “Well, if 
there’s one colony in the hundred that 
will get the disease again, it will be 
easier for me to treat that one colony 
again than to disinfect the whole of the 
100 hives, so I’ll take my chances and 
omit the disinfection.” 


Summed up, the gist of Mr. Hurley’s 
further argument is somewhat to this 
effect: Thousands of times old hives 
have been used without disinfection, 
and the cure has been complete; if 
there has been any case of the disease 
again appearing in a hive not disin- 
fected there is a possibility that the 
infection came in some other way 
than from the non-disinfected hive; 
the inspectors, men who have grappled 
with the disease at close quarters for 
years, say there is no need to disinfect 
hives; and all this warrants the belief 
that the danger of infection from the 
hive is a negligible quantity. 


Spacing of Brood-Frames 

In this country it is the very general 
practise to space brood-frames 13% 
inches from center to center. Yet there 
are some who prefer | 1-12 inches, and 
they say that when bees build at their 
own sweet will in box-hives the larger 
spacing will be found to prevail. But 
do bees always know what is best for 
them? 

John Silve 
nal, says: 


r, in the British Bee Jour- 


“To enable the warmth of a cluster of 
bees to go as far as possible in the spring, 
the frames should be spaced at I 3-10 instead 
of 1 9-20. The same number of. bees that 
cover 5 fr ames spaced I 9-20, Can cover 6 
frames at I 3-10.” 


According to that, it would seem 
that 1 3-8 is too wide spacing by 3-4) 
of aninch. Certainly, if we can have 
a larger quantity of brood properly 
cared for by closer spacing, that is 
something to be desired. And may 
there not be a still larger gain by spac- 
ing still closer? If brood-combs be 
7-8 in thickness, and spaced 1 3-8, that 
leaves a passage-way of 1-2 inch be- 
tween 2 combs. Now why not make 
that passage-way only 1-4 inch, and 
thus have the same number of bees 
take care of, double the number of 
brood-combs? 


At once some one will object that 
with such close spacing there will not 
be enough bees in the passage-way to 
keep up sufficient heat on a cold spring 
day. Surely there is a limit to close 
spacing. Is Mr. Silver sure he has not 
passed the limit with his 1 3-10 spacing? 
Are we sure that 1 3-8 does not sur- 
pass the limit? Do we know anything 
for sure about the matter, anyway? 


Editor Hurley and Editor Root 


A signed editorial upon the subject 
of disinfecting foul-broody hives ap- 
pears in the Canadian Bee Journal, 
page 207, in the course of which Editor 
Hurley says: 

“But Mr. Root adds one more sentence to 
the above, which, in my opinion, has special 
significance. Itisthis: * And we are glad to note 
that our Government officials stood out 
square and clear on this proposition.” Why 
glad?” 

No further explanation is given as to 
what is the “special significance” of 
Mr. Root’s remark, and the “Why 
glad?” is left unanswered. But Mr. 
Hurley, maintaining his ground, closes 
the article by saying: 

“Tam not an authority, and where doctors 
disagree I shall not attempt to decide. Pos- 
sibly, however, my not being in the supply 
business may have something to do with it.” 


It will not be strange if the reader of 
that article, putting together the two 
passages quoted, and supplying what 
seems to be meant by innuendo, inter- 
prets Mr. Hurley somewhat after the 
following manner: “I am not in the 
supply business, and so I am inclined 
to use old hives; Mr. Root is in the 
supply business, and so favors the con- 
demnation of the old hives that the 
new ones may be sold. He is glad that 
Government officials agree with him, 
for that helps the supply business.” 


Brantford, Canada, is a long ways 
from Medina, Ohio, and the likelihood 
is that Mr. Hurley is not intimately ac- 
quainted with the man E. R. Root. If 
he were, he would not for a moment 
thus judge him. Is it not possible that 
Mr. Root may be entirely sincere in the 
belief that it is a dangerous thing to 
use the hives in question? Editor 
Cowan is not interested in the supply 
business, and he holds with Editor 
Root. The same may be said of Dr. 
White and Mr. Macdonald. If three 
good men and true like these hold a 
certain belief, is it not possible that 
Mr. Root might hold the same belief 
even if he be in the supply business? 
And having that belief would he be 
honest, holding the position he does, 
not to insist vigorously that no risk 


should be run, even if some one with- 
out sufficient charity should cry out 
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Self-interest! Supply business!” And 
why should he not be “glad” that 
Government officials should agree with 

im, thus helping to avoid the loss that 

mes from hives that might be dan- 
serous, in his opinion? 

Some one may say, “In accusing 

litor Hurley of lack of charity are 

ou not precisely guilty of that same 
sin? He has not said and may not 
have meant that Mr. Root’s interest in 
the supply business warped his judg- 
ment in the least.” Well, what did he 
mean then? It is true, come to think 
of it, that Mr. Root’s belief can hardly 
be any aid to the supply business, for 
he does not advocate the destruction 
of the hive, but merely burning in it a 
handful of straw, and then using it. 
Yet what does Mr. Hurley mean 
again it may be asked—by that “Why 
glad?” and by saying in connection 
with his belief that he is not in the 
supply business? If Mr. Hurley will 
say that he is entirely misinterpreted 
and will say out in plain English just 
what he meant, it will be a very great 
pleasure to offer him a most humble 
apology. 


Queen’s Sting Not an Ovipositor 
One ‘can hardly fail to note that the 
sting of the queen bears no little re- 
semblance to the ovipositor of other 
insects, and there have not been want- 
ing good authorities who have claimed 
that at least the sting was an aid in 


The National at Sioux City, lowa, 
Sept. 22-23 

\s we announced last month, the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association has decided 
on Sioux City as the place of meeting 
for the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion for this year. The time is Sep- 
tember 22 and 23. 

\s we understand it, there may not 
be any special railroad rates beyond 
200 miles from Sioux City during the 
dates of the convention, but within 
that distance there will be a rate of 
| 1-2 cents a mile each way. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Sioux City will 
provide lodgings for the bee-keepers, 
which will be quite a help, as the con- 
vention is held during the Inter-State 
Fair, when there will be crowds of 
people in Sioux City. 

Meals will be 10 cents and upward, 
as desired. 

General Manager France has re- 
quested that the attending bee-keepers 
have one afternoon in which to march 
in a body with banners, led by the 
President and Vice-President, to the 
Fair Grounds, to hold a session of the 
convention in the new building which 


Ovipositing. \. D. Downes-Shaw, in 
the British Bee Journal, says: 

“On examining a comb with new-laid eggs 
it will be seen that the eggs are almost cen 
tralinthe cell. Now the sting being curved 
downwards, if it were used as a guide, it 
would direct the egg to the lower angle of 
the cell, certainly not up to the center, and 
it seems almost impossible for the egg to be 
placed where it is usually seen if the curved 
sting is the guide 


The editor says that the view that the 
sting is used as an ovipositor “has not 
met with general acceptance, and the 
question has apparently dropped out of 
notice.” 

- 
Young Queens to Prevent Swarm- 
ing 

D. M. Macdonald, in the British Bee 
Journal, desires to know whether the 
introduction of a young queen of the 
current year’s rearing may be relied on 
to prevent swarming. Editor Hutch- 
inson says that with him the introduc- 
tion of such a queen is a sure preven- 
tive. Dr. Miller says it is a failure with 
him. Gravenhorst says that if the young 
queen is not merely introduced, but 
reared in the hive, there will be no 
swarming till the following year. The 
temporary cessation of laying seems to 
count in the case. Dr. Miller says that 
with him the plan is practically re 
liable, as also is the plan of merely in- 
troducing the young queen after hav 
ing the colony queenless 10 days. But 
he has had one or two exceptions. 





is to be erected for the honey display 
at the Fair; and the judge of the bee 
and honey department may be selected 
from among the members attending 
the convention. 

We expect to be able to publish the 
full program and any other necessary 
information in the September number 
of the American Bee Journal. The 
foregoing perhaps will do for a starter 


In the meantime, we hope that every 
bee-keeper that can possibly attend 
the convention will plan his work so 
that he may not fail to be present. It 
will likely be one of the largest and 
best conventions ever held by the Na 
tional Association. It is in the center 
of a large bee-keeping territory, and 
the National has never before held a 
meeting in Sioux City. The local bee 
keepers will certainly do all they can 
to treat the visiting bee-keepers right. 
And they know how to do it 

+. 


**Bee-Keeping in Massachusetts ’”’ 

This is the title of Bulletin No. 75, 
Part VII, bv Mr. Burton N. Gates, and 
for sale by the Superintendent of Doc 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents (stamps 





not accepted). It gives the history of 
bee-keeping in New England, and es- 
pecially in Massachusetts. The sources 
of honey, periods of nectar secretion, 
races of bees, hives, swarming, bee 
enemies, bee-diseases, bee-keepers’ or 
ganizations, and finally a summary of 
the subject as it appears in Massachu 
setts, are contained in the pamphlet. It 
is avery interesting Bulletin, particu 
larly for bee-keepers in that State, and 
shows considerable research on the 
part of Mr. Gates, who is one of the 
experts in apiculture, working under 
the direction of the Government at 
Washington. 
a 


Moving Apiaries in the Alps 

We give a representation, taken from 
the “ Calendar of Swiss Bee-Keepers,” 
of the moving of a number of hives of 
bees. The bees, shipped by rail from 
Rapperswil, on June 16th, were un- 
loaded at Lintal and taken from there 
by wagon to a point at 4600 feet of 
altitude, among the mountains of the 
Swiss Alps. Fig. 1 shows the unload- 
ing of the hives at destination, while 
Fig. 2 shows the placing of the same 
hives against the walls of the little 
“chalet,” where they are to remain un- 
til the end of the late crop. Thus the 
apiarists take advantage of the early 
bloom in the valley and of the late 
bloom in the mountains. But no ex 
tensive amount of bee-culture can be 
carried on in this way. The hives are 
of the cumbersome Berlepsch pattern, 
sometimes accommodating two or 
more colonies in the same box. 

~_ 


**The Friend of Bee-Keepers’’ 


This is the name of a monthly bee- 
paper published in Japan, a copy of 
which has come to our desk. The 
price is 9) sen per year in Japanese 
money, which includes the postage to 
the United States. Of course, only 
those familiar with the Japanese lan- 
guage can read this publication. A 
copy of it can be had by addressing 
the publisher, Kikujiro Iwata, No. 61 
Shirokicho, Gifu, Japan. We wish this 
new bee-paper every success, 

- i. 
improvement in Bees 

F. J. M’Ilveen, Federal Independent 
Bee-Keeper, 11, as showing that breed 
ing from the best makes improvement 
very slow, says that Dr. Miller’s best 
crop was in 1881, notwithstanding that 
he has been improving his bees ever 
since. Evidently Mr. M’llveen has not 
been keeping close tab on Dr. Miller, 
whose previous records were left in 
the shade by the crops of 1903 and 1908. 

ss 
Back Numbers for 1909 

We have quite a few numbers of the 
American Bee Journal back as far as 
January, 1909, so that any new sub 
scribers who desire it can begin with 
Jan. 1, 1909, if they request it, so long 
as the back copies last. 

we = 
Apiarian Pictures 

We would be glad to have those who 
can do so, send us pictures of bee- 
yards, or of anything else that would be 
of interest along the bee-keeping line. 
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Apiary of L. Boomhower 


| started an apiary 3 years ago with 
3 colonies. Last summer I had 95 after 
they got through swarming, so you see 
I have been quite successful in getting 
a yard started, and like the business 
very much. I tried clipping queens this 


American Bee Journal was a_ student 
many vears ago. The new President, 
W. H. McMaster, began his work there 
in April. He is well equipped for the 
position, and will be an inspiration to 


the young men and young women who 
may come under his influence. If there 
are any of 


our younger readers who 





APIARY OF L 


for the first time, on a small 
scale. From the experience I have had 
with 2 swarms that have issued from 
hives with clipped queens, I want no 
more of it. The first swarm that issued 
with clipped queen, I stood only a few 
feet from the yard. When they started 
to come out I stepped to the hive-en 
trance, and picked up the queen, saying 
to myself, “What an improvement this 
will be over climbing long ladders and 
sawing off limbs’; but to my surprise, 
when the bees commenced to return, they 
went into other hives that stood near, 
as well as the new hive I had placed 
on the old stand, having removed the 


spring 


old one to a new place. Part of the 
bees went into the new hive and I let 
the queen go in with them. In a few 


minutes I thought that all was not go 
ing as well inside of the hive from the 
way the acted, I opened the 
hive to discover that the bees had 
pitched onto the queen and stung her to 
death. 

Last year was a poor 
count of dry weather. I got but very 
little surplus honey. I use the 8-frame 
hive of Langstroth dimensions, also sec- 
tion-holders for comb honey, as I have 
no for the T-super any more. 

L. BooMHOWER. 
Y., June 1. 


bees sO 


season On ac- 


us¢ 


Freehold, N. 
—_ 


Pennsylvania State Convention 

The Pennsylvania State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next conven- 
tion in Lebanon, Pa., September 8 and 
9, 1909. An excellent program is being 
prepared, and all bee-keepers who can 
possibly attend are cordially invited. 

\. EF. SATTERTHWAIT, 
Middletown, Pa. Sec.- 7 reas. 
> 


Mount Union College, Alliance, O. 
The sixty-third year of this Institu- 
tion begins September 21, 1909. It is 
the college in which the editor of the 


BOOMHOWER, 


OF GALLUPVILLE, N. Y¥ 

contemplate attending college, they 
will do well to send for a catalog of 
this most excellent educational institu 
tion. In 1&64, John B. York (father of 
ve Editor), and in 1894, Lewis E. York 
(a brother) graduated from this Col- 
lege, and both were also among its in- 
structors. So we are recommending < 


College with which we are well ac- 
quainted. Address, President W. H. 
McMaster, Room B, Chapman Hall, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
> 

Color in Bees 

R. Beuhne, in the Australasian Bee- 
Keeper, says he has had Golden Ital- 


ians, not a Cyprian cross, which he ob- 





SWEET CLOVER PLANT OF J 
tained at different times from 3 differ- 
ent American breeders of repute, and 
finds them objectionable where paralysis 
obtains. He quotes W. Reid as saying: 

(Golden) for some 12 
from paralysis, and the 


“I kept this 
irs they were 


race 
tree 








best of sent queer 
various districts and States. Wherever I 
them to cold localities they were spoken : 
highly of, but not so in the warmer djs 
tricts; they complained of the Goldens taking 
paralysis badly.” 


honey-gatherers. I 


Mr. Beuhne then adds this comment 


“Most of the bee-keepers I know pref 
dark bees. Of course it is possible to g 
Goldens immune to paralysis by a process 


selection in breeding, but the leather-color 
variety, in my experience, is less predispos 
to that disease to start with, in my own 
similar localities.” 


oe 


Spider-Plant Hardy 


D. M. M. is told in 
Journal that in that 
plant ean be grown 
house.” Wonder if 


the British Bee 
country spfder 
“only in the hot 
there is no mis 


take about that. In this country it 
grows readily outdoors in Northern 
Illinois, and probably much farther 
north. 


a 


Bees Working on Sweet Clover 


One day I observed the number oj 
bees working on a_ sweet clover plant 
standing near the door of my dwelling 
house. On July 12, 1908, at 7 a.m., I be 
gan making a count each hour of the 
number of bees working on this plant, 
with the following result: 


7 a.m.—I0... EP ee Pe Ip.m.—1 
8 a.m te tc ss hee se eae cscs Dh 
a ee ae ree paises said 3 p.m.—17 
10 a.m.—I6.. canes shee waewie 4p.m.—1 
i 6.06.—I6..... bbws wcnns ounnieed 5 p.m.—2 
12 a.m ee oe 6p.m.—11 
SE a er p.m 

Te SOE CE ino o kk neko vcaninseatnes 17 


I have no doubt that there were sev- 
eral times that number visited this 
plant that day, and they continued to 
work on it through July and August. 
This report will show that they work 
on this plant from early in the morn 
ing until late in the evening. Do they 


all get nectar from this plant? 


CREIGHTON, HARRISON, OHIO 


I will send 
sweet clover plant standing 
window against the brick 
myself making observation. 
J. G. CREIGHTON 

Harrison, Ohio, April 18. 


you a picture of t 
under t 
wall, a1 
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OvutT-APIARY OF GEO. O. 


Apiary of Geo. O. Berry 

This apiary is located 19 miles south- 
east of Los Angeles and one mile south 
of Whittier, in the Citrus belt. The 
120 colonies on this location produced 
> tons of extracted honey during May 
and June, 1908. 

The past spring we had 450 colonies 


BERRY, OF WHITTIER, CAI 


on the same location, but have moved 
300 about 100 miles farther east to 
the edge of the desert, where I expect 
to harvest a big crop of wild buck- 
wheat honey. The buckwheat flow starts 
about the middle of June and lasts till 
October or November. Geo. O. Berry. 
Cajon, Calif., June 16. 





Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, II1. 


Stung !—Selling Old Comb Honey—Attic 
Bee-Keeping 


DEAR Miss WILSON:—It has been a long 
time since you have heard from me. But! 
im still keeping bees, and have had some 
experience since I last wrote. 

On July 13, Il took off my first honey. I got 
up at 4o'clock and went first to my crossest 
colony. ILhadon a big long-sleeved apron, 
ind I neglected to put ona belt. The result 
was a bee got into my veil and stung me on 
the left temple. I had to gotothe house and 
indo my hat, and it was several minutes be 
ore Lcould get the sting out. It was in my 
hair, andin very deep. Sol had to give two 
ood pulls before I got it out. I put on some 
tincture of myrrh, as I saw by the Bee Jour 
nal one sister did, and went back to the 
bees. Ina half hour my left eye was swollen 
ghtshut. All day it was shut as tight as 
though it were blind. But I managed to un 
cap and extract 150 pounds of delicious 
honey, and the next day I took off about 50 
pounds of comb honey from another coiony 
\ll this from 5 colonies. 

Che doctor—whom I met on the street— 
told me the reason my sting swelled so was 
vecause it Was so near the nerve center. It 
did not pain me in the least, but I had a 

swell affair’ for 3 days. The tincture of 
myrrh, I find, on me has a tendency tospread 
the swelling, but it takes out the fever and 
the itching. Only for thatlam of the firm 
opinion that the less you fuss with a bee 
ting the better 

[have just finished re ading the July num 
er ofthe Journal. And it is one of the best 

imbe rs—for me—ever issued. I was much 

terested in the article on page 242 of G. ¢ 


f 


Greiner. Iran all my colonies, when I first 
started to keep bees, for comb honey Sut 
1 had so many calls for extracted honey that 
I decided to try some I put it up in quart 
Mason jars as Mr. Greiner does, and sold it 
all last year, while I still have some comb 
honey left over. I bought new quart Mason 
jars which I find hold 3 pounds net of honey 
And I sell them—jar and all—for so cents, 
making 15 cents per pound net for the 
honey. I find most of my customers prefer 
the extracted honey if they are sure it is 
right. As weget more honey when running 
for extracted honey here in the city, Lrun 
all my colonies but one this year for ex 
tracted honey 

Will you kindly advise me the best way to 
dispose of last year’s crop of honey? Ihave 
been informing a prospectiye purchaser that 
| have a little last year’s honey which | 
would sell for 2 cents a pound less than the 
new honey But they all prefer new 
honey Must I makea larger reduction in 
price, or don't I go at it properly 

vast year when I was looking for queen 
cells [had an unusual experience. In ons 
hive was a queen-cell just about to hatch. | 
cut it out carefully and held it in my hand 
a moment to examine it better when, lo, and 
behold, the young queen opened the top like 
a trap door and stepped out. I took her to 
the house and put her into a queen-cage 
with a few bees fed them and made a new 
colony from frames taken from different 
hives and introduced the queen Chat col 
ony has proved one of the best I have from 
every point of view. The same day the same 
thing happened from another colony, but the 
queen died. It was a novel experience to me 

A number of people in the city have a col 
ony of bees in the attic for their own benefit 
The fad was started by a well meaning old 


man who used to keep bees. But the fad is 
not what it was supposed to be. Noone of 
those having a colony dares go near the bees 
and the result is they have to depend upon 
the man they bought them of for care. Now 
this man is getting old and forgetful. And 
the owner doesn't get any honey because he 
forgot to remove the cloth over the frames 
or forgot to put on a super. So, in my opin 
ion, the fad will gradually die out, except by 
a man—or woman—who can handle the bees 
himself or herself 

A young man called at my house about a 
week ago and asked if I would lend him mj 
smoker, bee-gloves and hat. He kept bees 
near our house several years ago, but has 
since moved them to the country. He ex 
plained that one of the houses near where 
he worked had a swarm of bees in the attic 
hey were painting the house, and the bees 
were so angry that none of the men dared 
work onthat side of the house. And the 
people had appealed to him for help. His 
idea was to take off the cover and put a 
screen on the top for ventilation and a 
screen over the entrance to keep them in 
But L understood from a neighbor that they 
finally had to take the bees into the country 
Evidently they did not take them far enough 
as they were coming back in small swarms 
and the workmen were all too frightened to 
work. lI informed them that they must paint 
their house early in the spring before the 
bees fly much, or later on in the fall 

Iw vish you a big honey crop and much suc 
ces Miss) ELsiE A. CUTTER 
ren ‘and R: apids, Mich., July 17 

You say you had to give two good 
pulls before you got the sting out. 
Please don’t “pull” stings out; scrape 
them out with the finger-nail. Yes, of 
course itis not so easy to scrape a 
sting out that’s among the hair, but it 
isn’t easy to pull a sting there either. 
You may have to scrape several times 
more than twice, but you are not fore 
ing the poison in at every scrape, and 
you are at every pull, for when you 
pull you pull by the poison-sac, and at 
every pull you squeeze the sac and 
force out more poison. 

You are quite right that it’s a good 
plan not to fuss much with a sting 
Some one—is it A. L 


Root’-—-says, 
Get the sting out, then let it alone 
and think about something else.”” When 
you've had more stings they will not 
trouble you so much. 

Asto last year’s honey, much de 
pends upon how it has kept. If it has 
been kept ina dry, warm place, it ought 
to differ very little from new honey 
But it may not have kept so well, and 
may now be candied. At any rate, you 
must come down on the price enough 
so that some one, at the price, will pre 
fer it to new honey. You may also sell 
itin the liquid state. Unless it has 
been kept in the very best condition 
you can hardly extract it; but you can 
melt it. It should not be heated over 
160 degrees. Set the crock or dish 
containing the honey in a vessel of 
water, put it on a part of the stove 
where it will not be very hot, and let 
it slowly melt. No matter if it is 2 or 
3 days at it, cooling off several times 
When entirely melted and cooled, take 
off the cake of wax and your honey 
will be nice 
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Nougat Letitia 


Take 2 pounds of honey, boil it in 
cup of water and skim. Stir constantly) 
and moderate the fire. When the syrup 
begins to thicken remove from the fire. 
and, stirring constantly, add 5 ounces 
grated chocolate and 12 ounces al 
monds coarsely chopped, warmed, and 
previously blanched and dried. 

Let thicken, and pour in dishes 
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THE YOUNGEST LADy I 


greased with butter or oil. 
to squares before too cold. 
As a matter of taste or economy 
there may be added, a few minutes be- 
fore the pouring, 10 ounces of thick 
tapioca, warm, and cooked separately, 
stirring in with the whole. In that 
case increase the amount of chocolate 
to 6 ounces, and the almonds to 1 
pound.—L’Apiculteur (French). 


Divide in- 
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Youngest English Lady Bee-Keeper 


In this country the women folk seem 
generally to be somewhat in advance 
of their sisters in other parts of the 
world in almost everything pertaining 
to the matter of securing an independ- 
ent living. But for some reason, if one 
can judge from what can be gleaned 
from the bee-journals — perhaps one 
better say from the Bee Journals, 
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E-KEEPER DRIVING 





BEES. 


British and American—in England the 
sisters more generally take a part in 
bee-keeping than in this country. Even 
the little chicks sometimes have a part, 
and in: a very public way. In the 
British Bee Journal appears a picture 
of a 7-year-old lassie driving bees, ac- 
companied by the following note from 
her grandmother: 
OuR YOUNGEST LADY BEE-KEEPER. 
Ihave pleasure in sending you a photo 
graph of one of the youngest bee-keepers in 
the world, my grandchild, Ethel Grace Sea- 
don, who is in her 8th year. She goes into 
the bee-tent with her father and drives the 
bees while he gives his lecture, and is quite 
as skillful as a grown-up person in managing 
her little pets. Sheis to assist her father 
at the Beckenham Flower Show this sum- 
mer, and her presence in the bee-tent, fear- 
lessly handling the “ dangerous insects” (as 
some people think them), is quite an object- 
lesson to spectators as showing how harm- 
less bees are when properly managed. 
Bromley, Kent Mrs. SEADON. 


Conducted bv J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Introducing Queens. 

In speaking of introducing a queen to 
the colony that had its own queen ac 
cidentally killed, I am made to say in 
the last issue of the Journal, that the 
queen was introduced inside of 9 hours 
after the old queen was killed. Instead 
of 9 hours, it should read 2 hours, and 
I am pleased to report that the queen 
was safely introduced as surmised, and 
the colony stored 180 pounds of clover 
honey during a flow that lasted less than 
two weeks. 

Please do not jump to the conclusion 
that we have had a great big crop from 
the clover, as such has not been the case, 
—but the colony in question was a little 
out of the ordinary, being so strong 
when the clover came into bloom, that 
the equivalent of 30 Langstroth combs 


were fully occupied with bees, brood and 
honey. Because of the colony being 
such an extra-good one, was all the 
more reason for my reproaching myself 
for my bungling accident with the queen. 


ee 

Ontario’s Clover Honey Crop. 
From reports to date, Ontario will 
have a medium crop of clover honey of 
very fine quality. In my own case, at 
least, the quality is better than usual, 
and the honey is so thick that it is a lot 
of work to get it out of the combs, and 
as for getting it through cheese cloth— 
it is a slow process indeed. 

Prospects were good for an immense 
crop from clover with us early in the 
season, but a very severe drouth liter- 
ally dried the clover up, and all our 


honey came in, in about 10 days. Start 
ing on June 18 (very early when c 
pared with our abnormally late spring 
the clover flow was phenomenal for ( 
days, and then the dry weather with 
dews at night, seemed to stop all nectar 
secretion. After about Io days of 
dearth of honey, we had a light shower 
just when we had given up hope of any 
more honey for the clover, and then 
again for 4 days the honey came in wit! 
a rush. Strong colonies, with an alm 
total lack of swarming, enabled us 
obtain a medium crop of honey, and at 
present the bees are immensely strong 
and ready for any flow that may co 
along. 

Basswood, what little we have, is epen 
ing to-day (July 19), but there is 
nectar in sight yet from that source, and 
we are not any too hopeful of getting 
any honey from it, as for some 7 years 
now in succession it has disappointed 
us. While the trees are comparatively 
scarce, as to what was the case son 
years ago, yet I am convinced that wha: 
we have do not yield nectar, and so 
would be no different if the trees wer 
more numerous. Aside from any pos 
sible yield from the basswood, buck 
wheat is all we can look for to yield an 
honey in the way of surplus after 
clower is over, in our locality. 


> se--- 


Buckwheat Honey in Ontario. 

Speaking of buckwheat, I am remind- 
ed of the old saying, “All things com 
to those who wait,” and I believe it is 
as true in the matter of bee-forage as in 
some other matters. This year I have 
been amazed in visiting some localities 
to find there, hundreds of acres of alsik 
being grown for seed, when only a few 
years ago not an acre of ground was d: 
voted to that purpose. Here in our sec 
tion where the clover has been grown so 
long a time, the tendency now is rather 
towards a restriction of acreage instead 
of an increase, this because of som 
weed seeds getting in the land, that 1s 
hard to clean out of the alsike, thus 
lowering the price of the seed so infec 
ted. Less than five years ago, I was 
moving my bees from the home apiar 
in the fall so that they might get a 
of buckwheat—this year there are 20 
acres of buckwheat within 2 miles around 
this same apiary. 

The presence of Russian thistle 
quack grass in the land explains 
growing of buckwheat in our rich farn 
ing land, as the farmers find the buck 
wheat a good thing to hold back thes 
pests. The land is well worked till about 
the first or second week in July, 
then the buckwheat is sown. The plant 
makes such a rapid growth that tl 
remnant of the weeds that may be ali 
do not make much headway. 

While the buckwheat does not yiel 
honey with us as it does in some ot! 
localities, yet, one year with another 
will more than furnish enough for wt 
ter stores, and naturally it is appre 
ted by most of the bee-keepers. S 
though, on account the liability of 
buckwheat honey crowding close on 
clover flow in some seasons, wish th 
was no buckwheat grown; but, perso 
lv, I count the growing of the plant 


blessing to us, as during the past 3 Pp 
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ears that we had in our section of 
country, no question but that the plant 
caused a good many bee-keepers, the 
writer among the number, to be able to 
have the balance on the right side of the 
ledger. 





Tiering-Up Colonies — Bee-Escapes. 

While there may be a question as to 
whether it pays to tier up colonies run 
for extracted honey with more than 2 
extracting supers, there is no doubt but 
that in times of a rapid flow of honey, 
and the bee-keeper being very busy— 
especially if more than one yard is being 
managed—that it pays immensely, and 
saves a lot of worry, to have sufficient 
super-combs handy to enable one to give 
more than 2 supers to colonies that may 
so require them. At least it helps one at 
the time the flow is on, but as I view 
one yard that has a number of colonies 
with 3 supers on, yet to be extracted, I 
really wish the honey was off, especially 
as it looks as if the work will have to 
be done at a time when there is no flow 
of honey in progress. 

I have never used bee-escapes in tak- 
ing off the honey, and for various reas- 
ons believe I would not like them, yet 1] 
might possibly fall in line with their use, 
if I'were to have them on hand to take 
honey off the 3-super colonies mentioned. 
Well, I will not give up hope of enough 
basswood honey coming in yet to enable 
me to work with pleasure while remov- 
ing this honey. 

\t the yard in question, the honey 
house is not bee-tight—so now you see 
the cause of my plaint. Of course such 
should not be the case, but I might as 
well confess that there are a whole lot 
of things in my apiaries that “should not 
be,” and while two out of three of my 
yards have houses that are supposed to 
be bee-exclusive, often in the running of 
out-apiaries I do not know if it will pay 
to have anything in shape as in the case 
with those who own their home and 
have but one yard of bees, the same be- 
ing right on their own property perman- 
ently. With a tight honey-house that 
will surely exclude all bees, I do not 
dread taking off honey at any time of 
the season, whether honey is coming in 
or not; but with a honey-house not bee- 
tight, that is altogether a different propo 
sition. 





Using the Capping-Melter. 

I am trying the capping melter quite 
extensively this year, and so far my ex 
periences are rather conflicting. By 
next month I hope to be able to give my 
ideas of the device, after having tested 
it more thoroughly. One thing is cer 
tain, it is quite a relief to have the cap 
pings all out of the way, at the end of 
the day’s extracting; but there are other 
problems that enter into the deal as well, 
which I will consider in a later issue. 

——— _--. + 


Basswood as a Honey-Yielder. 





It is the generally accepted idea, I be 
lieve, that basswood yields little if any 
pollen. This year, if any one was here 
now, he would easily be convinced* of 
the fallacy of this idea. For the past 
week the weather has been showery and 
very cool for the season of the year, and 
today (July 22) the basswoods are in 
full bloom. On trees near the house 


here, the bees are working on the bloom 
during the rain which is falling lightly, 
and although they are getting but littk 
nectar, nearly all the bees have minut 
light yellow pollen-balls attached to them 
as they enter the hives. 

Strange to say, the bumble-bees are in 
full force in the bloom, and nearly every 
one of them has quite large loads of 
this same light-colored pollen attached 
to them, as they can be seen flitting 
among the blossoms. Personally, I have 
not the least doubt but that the pollen 
is coming from the blossoms on which 
they are working, and, indeed, what 





Hiving Swarms With Clipped 
Queens 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


A correspondent writes, “I have trou- 
ble hiving swarms having queens with 
clipped wings. Will you please tell us 
through the columns of the American 
Bee Journal how this is best done?” 

The simplest plan, and one which | 
used for years, or till I concluded that 
I wished no more natural swarming for 


myself, is as follows: 


Go to some woods where you can cut 
a light tough pole, which will reach to 
the top of your tallest trees, which we 
will take for granted are not more than 
25 feet high. If you are in a locality 
where your trees are liable to cause 
your bees to cluster higher than this, 
then I would on no account tolerate 
natural swarming. Have the large or 
butt end of the pole sharpened so that 
it can be pressed into the ground when 
ever necessary, or when you may so de 
sire. At the upper or small end of the 
pole, tie on a bunch of brown rags 
about 4 inches in diameter and 8 inches 
along to the top of the pole, when the 
same is ready for use. 

When a swarm issues, proceed to find 
the queen, which is easily done by step- 
ping to the rear of the hive from which 
the bees are pouring, when the queen 
will be seen, as soon as she comes out, 
hopping around in front of the hive on 
the ground. As soon as seen, put the 
open end of a wirecloth cage you will 
keep her in, down in front of her, when 
she will run in, after which you will 
close the cage with a stopper. This 
cage should be about one inch in diam- 
eter and 6 inches long. 

When the queen is caught, secure the 
cage to the brown bunch with a wire or 
two, so bent that it will fasten the cage 
quickly and securely where you wish it. 
Now raise the pole in the air and keep 
it where the bees are thickest, when 
they will often begin to alight on the 


other reasonable solution could be made 
of the problem? 

It is the first time I have ever noticed 
the like, and when I first saw the bum 
ble-bees with the pollen, | could hardly 
believe my own eyes. I believe it is gen 
erally the case that when pollen is being 
yielded by a plant in an abnormal pro 
portion, the nectar is scarce—at least 
this is always the case with clover, and 
at present it is true with the basswood, 
as practically no honey is coming in. Of 
course, the weather is really too cool 
and showery to expect nectar to come 
in from any source. 


brown bunch with the queen. As soon 
as a pint or more have settled on the 
bunch, slowly carry the pole to where 
you can lean it up against something, 
and the bees will follow along and keep 
alighting as you go, and continue to do 
so till all have settled. If they do not 
alight on the pole they will soon select 
a spot to alight upon the same as they 
would if the queen was flying with them, 
for her presence is known to them just 
the same as if she had her wings whole 
and was amongst them in the air. 

As soon as they begin to alight, place 
the pole in such a position that the 
queen and brown bunch comes at the 
place they are clustering, and leave it 
thus while you are preparing a hive for 
them. When they are partially clus 
tered, raise the pole or push it up and 
out, so that the queen and bunch of 
rags, with the bees on them, is a foot 
or so away from their selected cluster 
ing place, when all the bees will cluster 
with the queen, after which you can 
carry them wherever you please, the 
same as you would had you cut off a 
limb with the cluster upon it. 

Having the bees on our pole, they are 
carried to the hive where you wish to 
place them, when a small portion of th« 
cluster is detached from the rest by pok 
ing them off with the pocket-knife, the 
hive-opener, or anything which is con 
venient, having these bees drop right in 
front of the entrance to the hive, into 
which they will run, setting up the call 
of “A home is found,’ when all the 
bees which may have taken wing 
through this process of detaching the 
pint or so of bees, or otherwise, will 
begin to alight down with those running 
in. When these are nicely started go 
ing into the hive, another poke of the 
cluster is made, dislodging this time a 
quart or so, and when this last lot are 
well under way into the hive, we are to 
shake all of the bees off the bunch of 
rags on the pole, shaking them along 
from one to 2 feet out from the en 
trance, so they will not clog the same 
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by so many of them coming en masse 
in front of it at once. These last shaken 
off will at once begin to run toward 
those that have before started in, when 
the “line of march” will go steadily on 
until all are in the hive. If in going in, 
they hustle up to the entrance so fast 
as to clog it with bees, I take my knife 
and gently stir the bees directly in front 
of the entrance, which will cause them 
to run in with renewed vigor. 

When nearly all of the bees are in, 
the queen is liberated and allowed to 
go in, when the work is done. 

No matter in how bad a place they 
cluster, the operation of getting the 
swarm on the pole is always simple, and 
there is no need of being in a hurry, 
for they cannot go to the woods if left 
hanging on the pole in the hot sun all 
day, for should they uncluster and start 
off they would soon come back to the 
pole and queen, as I have had them do 
several times. This also does away with 
that bugbear in natural swarming, ot 
having 2 or more swarms come out at 
the same time, as all bee-keepers hav- 
ing several colonies know so well about, 
for we need not work with sheets, foun- 
tain pump, or anything of the kind, till 
we are almost ready to give up in des- 
pair, to keep them from going together, 
as used to be the case in olden times; 
but simply let them cluster on the pole 
and we are at liberty to prepare the 
second, third or fourth hive, as the case 
may be, leaving a queen in front of each 
hive except the first, as the queen for 
that hive is on the pole. 

When all are clustered, take the pole 
and carry it to the hive having a queen 
in front of it, when we proceed to hive 
them as at first, except that we only 
dislodge from the cluster on the pole 
about the right proportion of bees for 
one hive; then go the next, leaving 
enough for a colony there, and so on 
till all are hived as we wish them. All is 
done with a perfect ease and certainty, 
which no other plan can fully give. 

I would often leave the bees hanging 
on this pole two or three hours, or till 
[ got other pressing business done, when 
I would hive them at my leisure, the 
only caution being necessary was to see 
that the pole was so fixed that it could 
not break from the great weight of 
bees, and that the queens, not with the 
cluster, had a few bees with them to 
feed and care for them while waiting. 
In fact, it is always well to allow from 
4 to 10 bees to run into the cage with 
the queen, when she is found in front 
of the hive, so that should any unfore- 
seen thing happen to call the apiarist 
away, these would feed and protect the 
queen all day if need be. Then, if, to- 
ward the latter part of the swarming 
season, I wished to put 2 swarms in a 
hive so they would rush a whole lot of 
nice honey into the sections in the short- 
est, possible time, thus making them 
bring in an immediate return in cash, 
while if each were put separately in 
hives, nothing would be the result in 
section honey, I did not have to hunt 
out the queens for one of them was 
with the two clustered swarms, and the 
other was let go back into its old hive. 
I would as soon think of going to the 
old log gums and hox-hives, as I would 


of managing an apiary on the natural 
swarming plan with queens having un- 
clipped wings. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Grading and Testing Queens 
BY J. C. FRANK. 

As many of our small bee-keepers 
(novice and amateur) don’t know how to 
grade or test queens, nor know the mean- 
ing of such grading, I am writing this 
article with a hope of helping them to 
decide which queens to order. For I 
notice that many of them think that an 
untested queen is a virgin, or one that is 
not impregnated, and are at a loss to 
know which queen to order, and natural- 
ly send for some high-priced queens, 
when an untested one would have been 
just as good for the production of 
honey. Unless something very fine to 
breed from and improve the stock is 
wanted, an untested queen will be cheap- 
er and just as good as the higher priced 
one. 

Some of the terms used by bee-keep- 
ers in general are not of the best, and 
are misleading to the beginners in bee- 
keeping. But as they have been handed 
down to us by our forefathers we will 
have to stay with them. 


VIRGIN QUEENS. 


The newly hatched queen is called a 
virgin to distinguish her from queens 
that have been fertilized by the drone or 
male bee. Virgin queens when first 
hatched are sometimes nearly as large 
as a fertile queen, but they gradually de- 
crease in size and when 3 or 4 days old 
they often look so small that a beginner 
is disgusted with their appearance, and, 
if he is hasty, is apt to pronounce them 
good for nothing. For the first 4 or 5 
days they crawl about much as an ordin- 
ary worker-bee does, and it is often 
very difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to find them unless plenty of time is 
taken, and that is more than a busy 
apiarist can afford to spare. My ad- 
vice is not to look for them, but insert 
a comb of unsealed larve just hatching 
from the eggs. If no cells are started, 
you can rest assured that the queen is 
there, without looking further, for the 
very moment she is lost the bees will 
start queen-cells on this comb, and it 
enables the bees to rear another queen 
in case the queen is lost on her wedding 
trip, which is often the case. This comb 
will also keep the bees from swarming 
out with the queen on her wedding trip, 
which they are apt to do if in a small 
nucleus containing no brood. 


AGE AT WHICH QUEEN MATES. 


I notice that the different writers on 
bees do not agree as to the age when a 
virgin queen leaves the hive on her wed- 
ding trip, some stating that they leave 
the hive when 2 or 3 days old. I am of 
the opinion that all who make reports 
of queens being fertilized when under 
5 days old are mistaken. I never saw 
such a thing to happen in my apiaries, 
and in my queen-breeding experience I 
have noticed them time and time again, 
when but 5 days old, but I never knew 
one to do so when under that age. The 
fact is that I spend all my time during 





the queen-rearing season in the apiary 
among the bees, and use every possible 
means in forcing the young queen to fly 
and take her wedding trip and become 
fertile at the earliest moment possible. 
I never have found a young queen lay- 
ing when less than 7 days old. 


WHEN YOUNG QUEENS BEGIN TO LAY. 


Young queens commence to lay from 
36 to 48 hours after they become fertile. 
The time varies according to the season, 
and whether during the honey-flow. 
Nearly all young queens will start to lay 
in about 36 hours after mating. Later 
in the season, when no honey is coming 
in from the field, it will be from 48 
hours to 2 or 3 days. 

; UNTESTED QUEENS. 

Aiter the young queen has started 
laying she is called an untested queen, 
for her worker progeny hasn’t hatched 
yet, and the queen-breeder doesn’t know 
whether she will produce pure bees or 
hybrids. These queens are reared from 
the very best breeding-queens, or from 
select tested, which are being tested for 
breeding purposes. 

If the queen-breeder is giving his 
proper attention to the breeding of 
queens and sees to it that no hybrids 
or scrub drones are allowed to fly in his 
apiaries, 90 percent of the untested 
queens will prove to be purely mated, 
and for the honey-producer are just as 
good as the higher priced queens. 


SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS. 


These are selected from all the untest- 
ed queens in the apiary. These queens 
are good layers, very prolific and vigor- 
ous. They are large and well formed, 
active on the combs, and somewhat 
brighter in color than the average un- 
tested queens. For real business an un 
tested queen often proves to be as good 
as the select untested queens. As a 
rule they prove to be tested queens. 

TESTED QUEENS. 

A tested queen is one that has been 
laying for 30 days or more and her pro- 
geny (or young bees) have already 
emerged from their cells. They have 
been in the hive long enough so that 
their progeny can be tested and know 
that they are purely mated. If they are 
mismated they are called hybrids. 

SELECT TESTED. 

A select tested queen is one that has 
been selected from the tested queens on 
hand in the apiary. They are purely 
mated, are good layers, very prolific and 
vigorous. They are large and well 
formed, active on the combs, and some- 
what brighter in color than the average 
tested queens; their progeny is also 


somewhat brighter than the progeny 
from a tested queen. 
BREEDING QUEENS. 


A breeding queen is one that has been 
in the hive from 50 days to one year, 
and has been tested not only for her 
worker progeny but for her queen pro- 
geny as well, and found pure in every 
way. To test a breeding queen properly 
she should be in the hive for the entire 
season. Her bees should be well marked. 
uniform in color and size, prolific and 
hardy. They should be good gatherers, 
and cap their honey white. 

Dodge City, Kans. 
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A Study of the Eyes of Bees 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


The discussion of the question of dis- 
tances traveled by bees in search of 
honey has raised the question of eye- 
sight in bees. On this point, as in many 
others, there seems to be some difference 
of opinion. 

As my readers are aware, the honey- 
bee is provided with 5 eyes, 2 very large 
compound eyes, placed on each side of 
the head and three small eyes called 
scientifically “ocelli,” arranged in a tri- 
angular position at the top of the head. 

There is uniformity of opinions to the 
purpose of the small eyes. The honey- 
bee needs to see in the fields at con- 
siderable distance, but it needs also to 
see in the hive at a very close range, and 
entirely in the dark. The ocelli seem 
fitted for that purpose. Thos. W. Cow- 
an, in his anatomical description of the 
honey-bee, quotes Miller, a German, as 
remarking that, “from their structure, 
their power of vision was confined to 
the perception of very near objects.” 
Lowne, an English entomologist quoted 
by the same author, says that the func- 
tion of the ocelli is the perception of the 
intensity and direction of the light 
rather than vision in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term. They conclude 
that the ocelli are useful in dark places 
and for near vision. Bees certainly can- 
not see a distance, in the dark, and the 
use of the eyes must be confined to a 
reach of less than 2 inches when inside 
of the hive. All apiarists who have 
tried handling bees in the dark know 
how they fly at random and crawl about 
over or through one’s clothes. But the 
least motion, within a couple of inches 
near the entrance in a dark night will 
draw their attention and cause them to 
fly at the intruder in defense of their 
home. They will even resist intrusion 
more promptly at night than in the day- 
time, probably because during the day 
they can better discern the actions of 
persons at a distance and more readily 
realize whether danger is at _ hand. 

Sees do not take offence at slow mo- 
tions, and this is plausible. We will 
ourselves beware of a nervous horse and 
avoid his heels more carefully than 
those of a peaceable animal. The bees 
seem to have as much tact in recogniz- 
ing nervous persons as the most intelli- 
gent of our domestic animals, and even 
more than human beings possess. 

Cheshire appears to have a like opin- 
ion concerning the ocelli of the bee, say 
ing that they are very convex and are 
adapted to short-distance vision. The 
French entomologist, Girard, expresses 
himself in almost the same words, say- 
ing that the ocellus presents a very con- 
vex cornea in connection with a micro- 
scopical function at very short range. 
One writer, however, Rauschenfels, in 
his explanation of the excellent micro- 
scopic studies of Count Gaetano Barbo, 
engraved by Clerici in the ’70’s, says 
that the ocelli may serve to see at great 
distances. . 

The compound eyes are formed of a 
great number of facets. Cowan says 
from 3500 to 5000 in the worker, and 
many more in the drone. Cheshire, 
whose authority seems to be accepted 


even by foreign scientists, places the 
number of facets in each compound eye 
of the worker-bee at about 6300, which 
would give that insect 12,600 different 
eyes, turned to almost all points of the 
compass. Most of the writers spend a 
great deal of time arguing whether the 
bee does not have a multiple reproduc- 
tion of the objects seen, similar to what 
we see when we look through a prism. 
It seems to me that it is only necessary 
to think of our own eyes, two in num- 
ber, yet not giving us a double sight of 
objects, to understand that the numer- 
ous eyes of the bee give her only a sin- 
gle view of objects seen; but the field 
of vision given by so many eyes is great- 
ly enlarged over our own. By closing 
one eye we immediately perceive how 
much reduced becomes our field of vis- 
ion and we thus realize how much more 
and how much better we could see in 
all directions, if we were possessed of 
compound eyes, returning all their com- 
bined impressions to one nerve center. 


That the compound eyes are of use 
to see at a distance is doubted only by 
one scientist, whom I mentioned in a 
previous article. Mr. Bonnier, a Pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, denies the sight 
of bees at long distances and claims 
that they can find their home, if they 
are blinded with a preparation of dark- 
ened collodion. Yet he acknowledges— 
nay, he teaches—that which the merest 
novice in apiculture knows, that the 
young bee, at her first flight, carefully 
scans the surroundings of her hive be- 
fore taking her departure for the field. 
The first flight of the young bees is an 
interesting sight, for they circle over 
and over again around the entrance, en- 
larging the circles as they go until they 
are lost sight of. 

How far can the bees see? Some one 
calls my attention to the fact that Lowne 
has calculated from the angle formed by 
the lenses of the compound eye that at 
a distance of 20 feet, bees can distin- 
guish objects from one-half to one inch 
in diameter. But can they see a field of 
clover 2 miles away, if the configura- 
tion of the country is such as to permit 
them such a range? This is a point that 
I would like to see settled. Personally, 
I doubt it very much, even though I see 
it supported in an editorial in Gleanings 
for July 1st. The editor, E. R. Root, 
seems to agree with me as to the range 
of bee-pasture—he puts the limit at a 
mile and a half for ordinary range, but 
thinks that in a hilly country bees will 
fly farther because they can see farther 
[ am enclined to think that their olfac 
tory organs are even more acute than 
their sight and it seems to me that, when 
they go to greater distances than above 
mentioned, it is with the guidance of the 
odor of large fields of strong-smelling 
blossoms, such as buckwheat or bass- 
wood. 

In spite of their marvelous eyes, bees 
make errors in location. Many young 
bees, after the first flight, return to the 
wrong hive, if they happen to be loca 
ted where many hives of like form and 
size are closely gathered. These errors 
of the young bees can be most easily 
detected when a new race is introduced 
in the apiary. A few yellow Italians are 
readily traced to the hive of common 


bees which they may have entered by 
mistake. If the season is favorable, as 
they do not come as robbers, they are 
often very peaceably welcomed by their 
neighbors. 

The eyes of the drone are very much 
larger than those of either workers or 
queens. They appear to occupy the en- 
tire side of the head, and join together 
at the top, so that the ocelli are in front 
of them instead of between them. Why 
such powerful sight—26,o00 facets in the 
eyes of a single insect? Because the 
drones spend their time of flight seek- 
ing for a mate. The queen must be 
found and met, in the air, on the wing. 

Even if we were to grant to the bee a 
“sense of direction,” such as is claimed 
for them by Bonnier, which would en- 
able them to find their home from a 
point not previously visited by them, 
and which would be a sort of instinct, 
we would still have to recognize that 
their eyes must be powerful to enable 
them to find the hole in a tree in the 
heart of the forest, when seeking for a 
new abode for the swarm. That the 
bees should find the key-hole of the 
honey-house, to carry away the honey, 
may be explained by their organs of 
smell recognizing the presence of their 
product in that honey-house, but the 
hollow tree has no smell that can at- 
tract them. Can we deny the existence 
in them of even more acute senses than 
our own? 

Hamilton, II. 


— — ¢ 


Management of Swarms 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


This is July 17. Swarming began in 
this yard in the last days of June, and 
has been going on daily ever since 
Some days I had the satisfaction of se 
ing 2 or 3 swarms cluster together. . 
Saved work. I used some repressive 
measures to delay and prevent swarm 
ing, but repressive measures this year 
do not repress much. The colonies from 
which swarms issued were treated in a 
variety of ways. One was divided into 
3-frame nuclei, each nucleus having a 
comb with one or more sealed queen 
cells. Many others had a 3-frame nu- 
cleus taken from them and the other 
combs used to help colonies not quite 
strong enough for work in supers. A 
few were allowed to recuperate on the 
old stand. In the beginning I did not 
want any increase at all, and when I 
looked around a few days ago and saw 
a lot of hives from which swarms had 
gone, and a lot of supers on them in 
which no storing was being done right 
in the midst of a honey-flow, I felt like 
saying with Tennyson, 

“T would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me’”’ 
—without swearing. I had read and 
pondered a good many of the ways ad 
vised for the prevention of increase, but 
was not satisfied with any of them, but 
the matter was getting serious. The 
hopes for early section honey to sell 
were going glimmering. A few days 
ago I prepared a hive for the next 
swarm with a set of empty combs and 
about the time it was ready a big swarm 
was clustered ready for it. As soon as 
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the bees got quiet in the hive, I placed 
the hive under the hive of a colony that 


had swarmed a tew days before. The 
combs ot this hive were pretty well filled 
with honey, and made good dummies. | 
let the hive with the swarm stand under 
this for about 48 hours, then took it 
away and shook the bees off their combs 


in tront ot the other hive. There was 


no fighting at any time, and in a few 
hours the bees had entered the supers. 
Since then | have treated others in the 


same way, and shall so treat all that 
come. 

Phe lesson is that if you can not keep 
a swarm and tts colony together you can 
keep together a swarm and some other 
colony that has swarmed. 

| have not tried this with my swarm 
ing colony that had brood and queen- 
cells yet in it, feeling doubtful of the 
outcome. Perhaps it will work all right 
if queen-cells are cut, and perhaps will 
work on the parent colony it queen-cells 
are cut. | have so far had plenty of 
colonies that had no queen-cells. Prob 
ably some or all had virgin queens. The 
bees settle the matter of supremacy to 
suit themselves. Some of the hives | 
use for catching swarms have mostly 
frames with starters of foundation. 

The swarms have been so accommo 
dating as to cluster low, and I have 
hived all but 3 or 4 without assistance. 
| have used a method this season that 
| have not practiced before. I set the 
hive with cover removed directly under 
the cluster, give the branch a_ sharp 
shake or rap, and the cluster lands right 
on top of the brood-frames. The bees 
are not long in getting down onto the 
combs. 

For the benefit of some young bee- 
keeper who is not vet fertile in resources 
(he will have to become so if he keeps 
many bees, and keeps them long), | will 
tell how I hived without help a large 
swarm of bees that had clustered on the 
highest branch of a rather tall apple- 
tree. The branch was of arching form, 
and the bees were out a few feet from 
the body of the tree, or I might have 
had trouble. I placed a hive directly 
under the cluster, elevated on a big box 
so that the top of the brood-frames was 
about 6 feet above the ground. The bees 
were about 1o feet above the top of the 
hive. Usually when bees are detached 
from a limb at such a height they will 
scatter in the air, but this cluster was so 
heavy that I thought I could land a good 
part of it on top of the brood-frames. 
| cleared away some twigs and small 
branches in order to make a clear pas- 
sage, and then went up the tree. A 
vigorous shake dropped about one-third 
of the bees on top of the hive and they 
went mostly down, while others flew 
about, acting as decoys for the rest. 
Some of these clustered again in the 
same old place. I gave the limb a rap 
and sent another lot to the hive. Then 
more gathered on the limb, but before 
rapping it a third time I took the pre- 
caution to button my shirt-front. After 
detaching them a third time I drove a 
cloud of smoke right into the clustering 
place and all the bees were soon in the 
hive. 

In the article which appeared in the 
July issue I told how to change a Da- 
dant hive to an 11-frame Langstroth, 
and inexcusably omitted to say that the 


hive’s length should be shortened one 
inch. This is easily done with the hives 
as | make them. If vou have the fac- 
tory made hives, better leave them as 
they are. I am not expecting that any- 
body will make any 11-frame hives in 
any way. 

In a recent issue of the American Bee 
Journal, I was made to mention Mr. 
Chapman’s apiary as his old apiary. It 
should have read his whole apiary. 

| have read of many ways of getting 
and keeping swarm and swarming col- 
ony together during the harvest, but 
have not been satisfied with any of them. 
The Heddon plan is too slow, and most 
of them require too much labor, and in- 
volve the building and care of a new set 
of brood-combs, which very likely you 
do not want. 

Leon, [owa. 


Selling Extracted Honey 


For years I have been in the habit of 
selling extracted honey from 8 to Io 
cents a pound, according to the amount 
taken by the purchaser. Two years ago 
this summer while out on the road tak- 
ing orders for extracted honey, I met 
another bee-keeper who lives within 4 
miles of my home. Enquiring what he 
charged for good, well-ripened honey, 
he told me 9 cents a pound. What was 
my surprise when a few days afterward 
[ learned that all around in my neigh- 
borhood he had offered honey for 7 
cents a pound, simply to cut down the 
price for me; and still greater was my 
surprise when I again learned that with- 
in a short distance of his home he sold 
honey for 9 cents a pound. Is it not a 
disgrace that there are such bee-keepers 
in Minnesota? Of course, an intelligent 
and up-to-date bee-keeper would do no 
such a thing. It is only those shiftless 
and ignorant bee-keepers who have no 
respect for their fellowmen who can do 
such a thing. 

But right here let me say that nine 
times out of ten, if you ask any of those 
bee-keepers to subscribe for a bee-paper 
they will say, “No,” telling you they do 
not need a bee-paper because they think 
they know all they need to know. I 
have read and studied a number of the 
best bee-books, take three bee-papers, 
and every time I find something new 
and of great interest and sometimes 
worth dollars to me. When will the 
bee-keepers of Minnesota wake up, or- 
ganize, and demand reasonable prices, 
as other intelligent bee-keepers do in 
other States? Why should we sell our 
best honey for 7 cents a pound when we 
could just as well get 2 to 3 cents more? 
We all know well that everything has 
raised considerably in price the past 
years. Why should we sell our honey 
as cheaply now as it was sold Io or 15 
years ago? 

To give an example of what honey 
will bring if not misrepresented, let me 
state the following: Last summer a 
man in New Jersey wrote to me asking 
for samples and prices of my honey. I 
wrote and told him I could not sell and 
ship honey such a distance unless I 
would get 9 cents a pound. Great was 
my surprise when I received a letter 


from him a few days afterwards stating 
that he would gladly pay me 10 cents 4 
pound, and would pay for the cans and 
freight besides. Of course, I sold hin 
a lot of honey, and what satisfied my, 
most, he and all his customers are well] 
pleased with the honey, and he has al 
ready placed a large order with me for 
the coming season. 

For the past two years I have not 
been blessed with good health, but how 
thankful I am that [ am still able to 
look after my bees! How I love to 
watch the bees bringing in loads of pol 
len and nectar, how busy they are all 
day long, and what a great lesson they 
teach us who are trying to walk upright- 
ly! How as the bees’ toil sweetens 
others, so must we toil and work for the 
good of our fellow men, and try to 
make life sweet for others, then when 
we have reached our journey’s end in 
this world, how pleasant it will be when 
we look back to the past with the assur 
ance that we have done what we could, 
and when then our eyes shall close in 
death we will be able to say with the 
Apostle Paul, “I have fought a good 
fight. I have finished my course. I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness.” 

La Crescent, Minn. 
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No.8.--Bee-Keeping in Colorado 


While there are good hives and also 
poorer ones and supers that are better 
than others, more of the question of 
success depends upon the man in charge 
than on any other one thing except the 
honey-flow. So if you have no knowl 
edge of first principles of bee-nature do 
not think that any man’s patent hive is 
going to do the business if you furnish 
the money. It is not the question of a 
big or little hive, of a T or a section- 
holder super, nor of the use of full 
sheets of foundation either in the brood- 
chamber or the super. 

Not knowing whether you will have 
a good or poor flow, or whether you will 
have the bees to gather a good flow if 
it should come, you produce as best yotr 
can, conditions that favor what you 
want. In comb honey the best rule for 
sections is to use full sheets of comb 
foundation, for they are more of an in- 
ducement to the bees to start and rapid 
ly work in the boxes, to better fastening 
the comb to the wood all around, and to 
making a pretty even finish. 

When the supers are put on do not 
give too much room at first, for if you 
put 2 on and there should be but flow 
enough for one, you will likely get 2 
partly finished, and neither done. When 
the first one is well started and condi- 
tions of flow and strength of colony 
show that they can and will soon have 
this full, put another on top of it. When 
the bees have worked up through the 
first super and nicely started in the sec 
ond, if the first one is practically full, 
lacking only sealing, the position may 
be reversed, raising and putting the 
other under it. And here you are to be 


pretty keen in your estimate of the 
strength of flow and the ability of the 
bees to carry on the work properly, the 
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serature of the weather playing an 


tant part, too. Should there be 
ntv of heat to keep all well heatea, 
nd if the flow be strong with great 
bundance of bees and all indications 
int to filling both these supers and 
need more room before you get to them 
ain, give a third super on top; and 
under the most favorable conditions 
where there is all reason to think the 
third one not enough, put the fourth one 
m1 top: In some cases you may do well 
to arrange them with the second super 
that was started, on first, over this an 
empty, next the full, capped with an 
mpty. These manipulations require 
the keenest of judgment and watchful- 

A common way of adjusting supers 
has been to keep lifting the ones being 
worked and adding the new one at the 
bottom; but if this advice be followed 
you will surely soon come to grief with 
a lot of uncompleted sections, for the 
bees will proceed to work those new 
ies next the main hive and not finish 
the others. Be very careful and not 
stretch the colony too much. With ex- 
tracted honey you can stretch if you 
wish, and the only harm that is worth 
considering is thin extracting combs, 
makirig more work in extracting, but 
you get the quantity just the same. But 
to stretch and have say 4 supers all part- 
ly worked and none finished is serious. 
When the one next the brood-nest is 
full, if the flow is good, the colony 
strong, and weather warm, they will not 
hesitate to work up through the full one 
and occupy the empty, yet the lower 
one will be plumply filled and _ well 
sealed. 

At this point we will consider again 
the condition we find in the brood-cham- 
ber. If you took away the brood at the 
beginning of the flow and left the col- 
ony on full sheets of foundation with a 
young queen, we will expect that queen 
to make brood fast, and have at least 
a very fair amount of it, and most likely 
well stocked. Again, the same arrange- 
ment with an old queen, that is, one not 
of the present season’s rearing, the con- 
dition will be very similar, possibly not 
quite so much brood as the younger one 
has produced, and a little more tendency 
—yes, a decided tendency to lay in every 
drone-cell available. But if you have 
still the same arrangement but with an 
old queen past her prime, there will be 
much less brood, the same tendency 
toward drone, now and then an effort 
at supersedure that may and often will 
result in swarming. Remember that 
populous colonies in prosperous times 
want their queens to do business in pro- 
portion to the other business going on in 
the household, else there is dissatisfac- 
tion and loss of energy; and, as indi- 
cated, often loss, or at the very least the 
annoyance of swarming. Besides this 
the queen that does not keep up the 
brood leaves just that much room that 
receives the honey instead of its going 
into the super. 

Next we will consider the two other 
plans of fixing the brood-chambers. 
One was to take away the queen but 
leave the hive full of brood and let them 
go on and rear queens, removing all but 
one cell 9 or 10 days after. Two, leav- 


ing only one comb of brood 


with the 
balance of the 


frames having starters 
only, the cell building and clipping out 
of course subject to the same rules. 
With the first leaving full combs of 
brood, we find as fast as the brood 
hatches the honey goes into the empty 
cells so that by the time the young queen 
has hatched and is ready to lay, all 
brood is out and all those combs are full 
of honey. Being now broodless, there 
is not the least likelihood of swarming. 
The workers are so anxious to equalize 
conditions and get brood that they will 
uncap and move honey out of these 
combs and simply make room for brood, 
and if the management is proper there is 
plenty of storage-room above, and that 
honey goes to the super. In the case 
where one comb of brood was left with 
starters the condition is very similar, but 
with this difference: The combs are new 
and white, and some drone-comb has 
been made—they will all be loaded with 
honey to be removed and put above as in 
the case of the full set of old combs. 
The drone-comb will not be used for 
brood, for since the hives are now total- 
ly bare of brood, and all inclination to 
swarm is gone, the first and foremos: 
thing in the brood line is workers to 
take the place of those now in the field 
and fast aging; neither queen nor work- 
ers have any use for the drone-comb, 
hence it will be left usually filled with 
honey, they will often cross over two or 
more drone-combs, going to the outside 
combs if necessary, to find the needed 
worker-cells. The advice in conver 
tions, in books and journals, has been so 
constant and emphatic against drone- 
comb that the average apiarist would 
about as soon think of killing his bees 
as to allow the building or presence of 
drone in the hive. 


At any time during the fall—yes, any 
time between the time of the present 
honey-flow and the time the next spring 
when the colonies are again getting 
strong enough to begin swarm prepara- 
tions by starting drone brood—those 
drone-combs can be removed, either ex- 
tracted and used for extracting combs 
or melted into wax. If you are a comb- 
honey producer exclusively, and have no 
extractor, just melt those combs and get 
as good an article of “strained” honey as 
any one could wish for table use. For 
every 100 pounds of honey you will ob- 
tain about 4 pounds of wax—about a 
cent a pound for the honey. Or you can 
sell those same drone-combs of honey 
as chunk or broken comb and get just 
about as much for it as for section 
honey. It looks nice“to read flowery 
statements of the beauties of founda- 
tion and the combs one can have from 
them, of the total absence of drone- 
comb and drones, of the great cost of 
rearing a few drones, of how to shave 
off the heads of the drone-brood and 
thus empty those cells that another batch 
of larve may be so much sooner reared 
in them, so producing two generations 
of the naughty fellows, where if left to 
hatch there would have been only one. 
We have been tending of late years to 
too many fine theories, and not enough 
of good common sense in many of these 
things, and when the season closes our 
foundation bills and beautiful combs 


have cost us more than we get out of 
them. As a general rule | am and have 
been, opposed to the wholesale use of 
foundation. Bees want to build comb as 
well as rear brood or store honey in it. 
I do not mean want in the same sense 
as a reasoning creature like man wants; 
I mean they follow instinct and secrete 
wax involuntarily, and your drone- 
combs do not cost you but little if any- 
thing. 

I do not see that there is much more 
that I can say regarding the super man 
ipulation—this is nearly all there is to 
it. When you have the bees and have 
put them under control, have put on and 
manipulated the supers in their arrange- 


ment and relation to the hive and to 
each other, as outlined, you have the 
basic principles of successful manage- 


ment of this part—you cannot make the 
nectar. These supers are to be removed, 
of course, as fast as ready and you can 
get to them. They can be taken off as 
you come to them during the flow when 
robbing will not annoy, by just smok- 
ing the most of the bees down and then 
standing them on the ground or hive- 
tops until ready to load for home. In 
time of robber-bees you can use escapes 
if you like; I prefer to smoke down 
about all the bees, then put the super 
right into the house, wagon or tent, and 
let them escape through a cone in the 
window screen. 
(To be continued.) 
— a © 


Foul Brood Considered Again 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


On page 239 I called attention to the 
certainty of ridding an apiary of foul 
brood, it being a germ disease, by re- 
moving the germs which are known to 
be in the honey, together with the combs, 
beyond the possibility of access by the 
bees of the infected apiary, or any other. 
1 referred to the Baldridge method of 
treating the ailment, which I regard as 
being a successful method if the bee 
escape used is a perfect one. But not 
as speedy as the McEvoy plan. 

This season I have made it a rule to 
inspect all my colonies carefully once 
each week, excepting one colony which 
came through the winter and_ early 
spring strong and vigorous, and when 
the fruit-bloom began to show up it was 
as far as could be seen at that time free 
from foul brood; and a super was put 
‘pon the hive in which they at once 
went to storing honey. The combs be 
ing already constructed, all seemed to 
go well until they began to seal the 
honey in the super, when they slacked 
up and acted as if they might be queen 
less, whereupon I looked through the 
brood-nest and found a number of cells 
with foul brood in 5 combs out of the 
10 this hive contained. The balance 
were well filled with sealed honey. In 
the meantime there was a free flow of 
alfalfa honey, and the bees of other 
colonies paid no attention to this infec 
ted colony while the hive was open. I 
at once determined to treat them on the 
McEvoy plan and prepared a hive to 
receive the bees by putting starters of 
comb foundation in each of to top-bars, 
leaving off the end and bottom bars. 
The starters were about one inch wide. 
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(here was no other colony nearer than 
6 to 8 feet of the one to be treated. 


About 7 p. m., I lifted the colony from 
its stand, setting it by the side of the 
same, and placed the hive for their re- 
ception on the old stand. Then I at 
once opened the infected colony with as 
little disturbance as possible, in order 
to prevent them as far as could be, from 
filling themselves with the infected honey 
of their hive. I lifted out one frame at 
a time, and did not shake, but brushed 
the bees off in front of their new home. 
Che brush I used was simply a bunch 
of catnip in full bloom. This would not 
scratch the combs, so that no leakage 
of honey could take place. While in 
case | had used a rough brush, or shaken 
the bees, more or less honey would in 
all probability have been scattered about 
the hive. 

All the combs were put beyond the 
possibility of being reached by bees. 
Che bees all ran into their new home 
and at once went to work with renewed 
energy. And at the end of 48 hours, 
the bees not having been gorged with 
the honey of the old hive, had by this 
time consumed all the honey with which 
they had left their old home. So that 
it was safe to give them full sheets of 
foundation, which I did, and now they 
show no symptoms whatever of disease 
but are hard at work, as much so as 
any colony I ever had in my possession. 
Had these bees been gorged with honey 
at the time I transferred them I would 
have left them 24 hours longer on the 
starters I first gave them. In the mean- 
time I shall look them over carefully 
during the next 6 weeks following their 
transfer, and if a vestige of the ailment 
shows up, I will destroy the colony, as 
it will be too late in the season for them 
to build another set of combs and lay 
up stores for winter. But I feel confi- 
dent that the source of the disease has 
been entirely removed, so that the effect 
must and will cease. 


CAUTION NECESSARY. 


It will be observed that I stated that 
there was no other colony nearer than 


6 to & feet from the one I treated as 
described. Had there been, I would 
have closed the infected hive late at 


night when all the bees were inside, and 
removed it entirely beyond the range 
of the bees of the apiary, and then treat- 
ed them. This I would deem necessary 
in order to prevent any of the bees, 
voung or old, from entering any other 
hive carrying diseased honey with them. 


[ also deem it proper to state that | 
have made it a never failing rule to dis 
infect my hive-tool thoroughly after 
opening any of the infected hives of my 
apiary. I also thoroughly cleanse my 
hands after opening any diseased col 
ony, and before opening another. To 
neglect this leaves a possibility for the 
disease to continue to lurk about the 
apiary, and it is in all probability due 
to some such neglect that leads some 
(but very few) to assume the ground 
that, treat foul brood as we may, it will 
appear again. And I will here state, 


that if such persons are really sincere 
in this belief, they stand in their own 
light as well as that of their fellow-bee- 
keepers, in keeping bees after they know 
apiaries are 


their infected. For an 


apiary infected by foul brood can not 
prove a source of profit to its owner, 
but, on the contrary, must result in loss 
to him, and serious loss to his neighbor 
bee-keeper, if not financial ruin. 

In conclusion permit me to state that 
some seem to think it a hishonor to have 
foul brood among their bees. While I 
do not take this view of the case, I think 
it shameful and dishonorable, as well as 
intolerable, for any one to keep it, and 
thus favor leaving open the way to har- 
boring and spreading the abomination 
and source of financial injury, for any 
one must be either shamefully ignorant 
or grossly dishonest to do so. But I 
sincerely hope we have no practical bee- 
keepers who assume such illogical, un- 
reasonable, and untenable ground. 

As to the matter of selecting a com- 
petent inspector of apiaries, the bee- 
keepers should formulate a law upon 
the subject, that none but persons well 
versed in the habits and management of 
bees can hold such a position. And as 





to the matter of judgment to be ex 

cised upon the part of such officers jy 
executing the law, I think there need }) 
but little apprehension or fear, for all 
have the right to show that such officer 
is guilty of an abuse or maladministra- 
tion of the law in case he unnecessarily 
destroys property that can be put to 
valuable use, together with the unneces- 
sary destruction of bees, comb, honey, 
hives, and other appliances about an 
apiary. It should, however, be provided 
by law that there must not, and shall not, 
be any unnecessary delay about the mat- 
ter of ridding an apiary of this ruinous 
pest. To begin to borrow trouble that is 
not in sight is equivalent to the fear of 
that 80-year-old bachelor who was seen 
weeping bitterly, and upon being ques- 
tioned as to the cause of his grief, his 
reply was that he was thinking what a 
terrible affliction it would be after he 
was married and his oldest boy should 
fall in the fire and get burned to death! 

Lyons, Kans. 





By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


Mendleson’s Big Honey Crop 


Mr. M. H. Mendleson, of Ventura 
county, this State, has never been quite 
satisfied, I believe, with any crop he 
has yet harvested; there was always 
something to prevent its being just 
what it should have been. This year, 
if everything went right, he would have 
had a bumper crop, yet what he man- 
aged to secure is rather staggering to 
the average bee-keeper. I have learned 
from one of his helpers the past season 
that from his 800 colonies, he had 
something like 45 tons of honey. At 
the low price of 5 cents a pound, that 
would be $4,500—something not to be 
sneered at. If this crop were secured 
in the East where prices rule higher, 
the profit would be much better; then, 
again, it is likely that in the East he 
would not have so many off-years in 
which no honey is secured. 

May Mendleson’s harvest increase, 
and may his shadow never grow less. 


—————-0- ——____ 


Slick Shavers for Uncapping 


A person who may be set down as 
something of a genius has brought out 
a simple uncapping knife that knocks 
all others silly. As it is drawn over 
the surface of the comb it does its 
work as beautifully as a keen razor 
does over the surface of well-lathered 
fateman. I have not seen one of these 
slick shavers in operation, but I have 
been told they are just the thing. In 
short, the knife is a steam-heated one, 
and is kept so by being connected by 
means of a hose to a small boiler. The 
device complete, I am told, is but $5; 


cheap, indeed, and I must have one 
next year! [Iam told that many of 
them have been used in apiaries in the 
central portion of the State the past 


season. 
> © ee 


Bee-Supply Trouble 


The past season was another one of 
trials and tribulations to the bee-men 
hereabouts. There was no supply place 
nearer than Fresno, and those who 
tried to get anything from there say 
they are loath to try again. I, myself, 
got badly sold in the order I sent to 
the Central California dealers; nay, m) 


laddie, “nare” again shall I venture 
thereabouts with an order. Later, | 
learned through Mr. F. Tainter, of 


Alemeda, that a firm in San Francisco 
decided rather late in the season to 
handle bee-supplies. I called over one 
day toward the end of the honey-flow 
to see how I could be fitted out in case 
{ should want anything. This concern 
charged Fresno prices with the freight 
from that place to the Metropolis 
added; a cinch beyond doubt, for the 
San Francisco place had its goods laid 
down in its store just as cheap as they 
could be had delivered in the Raisin 
City, and I told them so. I believe that 
goods generally are sold cheaper in 
San Francisco than at any other place 
in California, except, perhaps, Los An- 
geles, for the reason the former cit) 
gets lower railroad rates owing to its 
being a seaport. 

I was told further, at the store I re 
fer to in the Metropolis, that I could 
not get any comb foundation by order 
ing it from certain makers in the East: 
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that they had decided to sell to no one 
on the coast, except to their agent at 
Seattle; that California bee-keepers 
would have to send to Seattle or get it 
from the sub-agent in San Francisco. 
That settled me; I can get all the foun- 
dation I want without buying from a 
manufacturer who is trying to put a 
fence about his goods in the interest 
of the few. Of course, I do not take 
much stock in this statement, and in- 
tended to write the foundation-maker 
and learn the truth of the matter, but 
other things of more importance to me 
prevented my doing so. 

Here it might be well for me to re- 
mark that the “close” manufacturer is 
not connected with any bee-paper. 
[here are not such great profits in bee- 
keeping that the apiarist can be cinched 
with impunity; off with the head of the) 
dealer who will try “to do” you, ye 
cultivators in the noble art of tending 
pees. 





Late Extracting of Honey 


In years gone by I extracted before 
all the combs were fully sealed; of late 
vears I have not done so. I am con- 
vinced the former practice was the bet- 
ter way for several reasons. To me 
the strongest reason is that you do not 
have to be constantly trying to circum- 


| 
| 


vent a mighty army of robber-bees. 
€ “4 Y 


’Tis no fun to have such bees ever- 
lastingly poking their noses into every 
hive you open andinto every lot of 
honey, comb or liquid, that you have) 
to, of necessity, leave exposed for even! 
ever so short a while. 

Some will tell you that you get a| 
much better honey by leaving it on the 
hive to the end of the season. | have) 
not so found it; I have had just as ex ‘| 
cellent honey in quality and body, when] 
| extracted it every few weeks as 1 
have had by allowing it to remain until] 
the end of July. Besides, you cannot} 
keep the different grades of honey sep- 
arate; you get a stiff, mixed-up con- 
glomeration that has a sort of compos- 
ite color and a bastard flavor. Some 
might like it; I surely don’t. 

Then the labor of it; you cannot 
work so fast or so nicely with the late,| 
pasty honey. It won’t uncap easily; 
it won’t extract speedily; nearly half 
remains in the combs unless you give 
the combs a “Virginia Reel” that 
knocks the very life and usefulness out 
of them. 

Then, too, you have a time offit get- 
ting the thick honey to pass through 
a strainer, or even to flow through 
faucet or from bucket. Such is the 
thick honey I have had to deal with. 
(nd if after all this trouble I could get 
a better price for it I might be some- 
what compensated. But too often it 
has to be sold for less than the honey 
that is taken as the flowers bloom, and 
that is of fair consistency and delight- 











Rather Doleful—-the Honey Harvest 


From several sources during June | 
learned that the crop in the southern 
portion of the State was not as good 
as it was expected to be at the com- 
mencement of the honey season. As 
heretofore stated, the early outlook 
was good; there was far above the 
average rainfall during January and 
February, but from the first week in 








ful flavor and sparkling clearness. Be- 
sides, your crop is not so large, for by 
keeping the bees busy with frequent 
extracting you naturally, | might say, 
get a greater quantity, and that’s what 
we are all after, so long as other things 
are equal. 

It may be possible that bee-keeepers 
in other localities may find it more to 
their interest to extract at the end of 
the season; if so, do so, but for me | 
find it otherwise, as stated. 


CALIFORNIA BLACK SAGE 


March on there was practically not a 
drop of rain. All deep-rooted vegeta- 
tion was able to make a good growth 
and yield plentifully of nectar. Where 
thenights and mornings were propi- 
tious, the bees were able to gather much, 
and, in fact, did store a fine crop of 
beautiful honey. But all places were 


not so favored. With me the yield has 
been a little above the average; re- 
member, however, that this is not a 
honey section, and I do not present 
this general report to advertise our 
nectar-producing capabilities. 

In passing I might well ask, Are we 
to have any more honey-years in Cali 
fornia’ But let’s pause a moment and 
consider that in the grand old days of 
the °70’s and early ’80’s the bee-men had 
fullswing; Flora and Apiarist went 
everywhere, as it were, hand in hand; 
the flowers invited the bees to kiss 
ijthem, and the hives groaned with the 
weight of the treasures thus acquired. 
3ut as the ranchman, orchardist, and a 
whole raft of other branches of agri 
cultural pursuits came “sailing” o’er 
the valleys and climbing into canyons 
and up the mountain sides, the sweet- 
ness of Flora began to disappear, for 
she was trod upon, browsed upon, and 
worse, when not destroyed by fire, was 
uprooted by the plowshare. So, the 
coming of the cultivator into the bee- 
gardens of the great southland meant 
the going of the honey-flora and the 
busy bees to gather the same. Today 
for the sage-fields we have, as a substi- 
tute, alfalfa-fields, but these are not 
generally in the old haunts of our old 
time honey-gatherers; they are more 
to the north. Where these fields exist 


le fair crop of honey is gathered even 
‘ in the dryest of years; in fact, if 


| mis 


take not, there is a better chance of 
_ i$ AJR securing a crop of first-class honey in 


a dry year in these alfalfa-districts 
than there is in a wet one. 





—_ as a Health-Food 


This is a 16-page honey-pamphlet in- 
tended to help increase the demand for 
honey. The first part of it contains a 
short article on “Honey as Food,” writ- 
ten by Dr. C. C. Miller. 
to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
The last part is devoted to “Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes” and “Remedies Using Hon- 
ey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the peo- 
ple are educated on the value and uses 
of honey, the more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 
2-cent stamp; 50 copies for go cents; 
100 copies for $1.50; 250 copies for 
$3.00; 500 for $5.00; or tooo for $9.00. 
Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 
100 or more copies. Send all orde,s 
to the office of the American Bee Jour- 


nal. 
—_—_—5-2- 


Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have gotten up 4 Souvenir Postal 
Cards of interest to bee-keepers. No. 
is a Teddy Bear card, with a stanza of 
rhyme, a straw bee-hive, a jar and sec- 
tion of honey, etc. It is quite senti- 
mental. No. 2 has the words and mu- 
sic of the song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lul- 
laby ;” No. 3, the words and music of 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey ;” and No. 
4, the words and music of “The Hum- 
ming of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 1!0 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one year 
for 80 cents. Send all orders to the of- 





fice of the American Bee Journal, 


It tells where 
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Send Questions ounert to the office of the American Bee Journal or to 
) 


a, oA 


{ILLER, 


Marengo, Ill. 


Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Late Swarms. 


ive a colony of bees that have a bug 
t 1 roach They run so fast that it 
ssible to kill them. I have them in an 
x-hive that is partly rotted. Is this the 

s What is the insect 


Should my late swarms not have enough 
P s for the winter, would it be a good idea 
tal i couple of fr: imes from the others and 
them? and shoula | take them from the 

ter or outside of the hive? INDIANA. 


\nswers.—1. I don’t know, but I don’t be- 
ve it’s anything you need feel uneasy about. 
2. Yes; take them wherever you can find 
se that contain the most honey, and that 
ill generally be toward the side. But don’t 
» Peter to pay Paul. Better let the weak 
nes starve than the strong ones. 


Extracting Granulated Honey. 


[ am a beginner in bee-keeping. We have 
had a lot of honey-dew here. I have a lot of 


extracting supers on, and ful. It is partly 
capped, and half of the honey in the oui is 
c ied so that we can not extract it out. How 





combs? 
ILLINOIS. 
\NSWeR.—Set the combs out where the bees 
can rob out the honey. When there is nothing 
ft but the candied part, spray the combs with 
water, preferabiy hot, and spray again as often 
is the bees clean the combs out dry. That 
oks easy, but the trouble is that you must not 
this at a time when the honey would be 
stored as surplus, and also when it would not 
be stored as winter stores, for honey-dew is 
not generally good for wintering. That leaves 
the best time in the early season when the bees 
can use up the honey in rearing brood. 


can we get it out and save the 


Transferring in Winter—Price of Bees 
in Box-Hives. 


1. Could I transfer bees from box-hives to 
the dovetailed hives in the winter if I did the 

rk in a warm room and transferred comb and 
stores ? can not do it now as I am too busy. 

2. What is a fair price for bees in box-hives, 
n an average? Some will be strong, some 
we ik. 

I have your “Forty Years 
ind think it great. 


NSWERS.—1. Don’t think of such a thing. 
Berore you were half through the job you'd 
wish you never had seen a bee, and besides the 
work ought to be done at a time when bees 

at work so as to patch up matters all 

A colony transferred in winter would 
iat much surer of being a dead colony be- 
fore spring. 





Among the Bees,” 
West VIRGINIA. 





There is no rule about it. There may be 
laces where the rice would be $5.00, and 
thers where they could be had for a dollar 
piece \ colony in a box-hive ought to be 

much less than one in a movable-frame hive 
is the cost of the latter hive and also enough 
to pay for transferring. 


Swarm Troubles—Honey-Dew. 

1. [ could only get one swarm last year. 
The swarm issued Tune 26, and went up into 

fork of a big limb. I brushed them off the 
best I could and brought them down. They 
went into the hive fine—all but a few. They 
kent going up the tree, and I brought them 
down 4 times; finally thev all went back and 
left in 2 minutes. I would like to know how 
t revent them from going up into the tree. 
| hear of a good many bee-keepers having the 
same trouble, and a great many bees going off 
withont alighting at all. How can I make them 
settle ? 


2. The bees a 


e all storing dark honey, and 


it has a strong tlavor. No one seems to know 
what causes it, as we have lots of white clover, 
and also lots of rain. Missourl. 


ANSWEkS.—1. [ don’t think you need any- 
thing to make them settle. They always settle, 
even if it is up on a high tree. The thing 
is to make them stay settled after you have 
settled them in a hive. A swarm is always in 
an excited condition and produces a great deal 
of heat. Put it in a hive closely covered and 
with a small entrance and set the hive out in 
the broiling sun with nothing to shade it, and 
in their excited condition the bees find it quite 
too hot a place for them, and wisely conclude 
to leave, even if you put them back several 
times. So, if you want them to stay, the thing 
for you to do is just the reverse of what has 
been mentioned—do everything you can _ to 
keep them cool. Leave the cover partly off— 
an open space of at least half an inch, and an 
inch may be better—a big entrance below or 
the hive raised on bioc«s, and the hive shaded 
in some way, if only by an armful of long 
grass held down by 2 or 3 sticks of stove-wood. 
tt course, after the bees have got well es- 
tablished, say a week or less, there is no longer 
need of having things so open. Another thing 
that will make the bees stay, which is perhaps 
better than all other things combined. is to 
give the swarm a frame of brood. The bees 
feel then that they have too much of a start in 
housekeeping to desert. 

2. The trouble may be honey-dew, and there 
is no remedy, unless it be to take off ail surplus 
arrangements at the beginning anu end of the 
honey-dew flow. Indeed it is the same if the 
dark honey comes from any other source. 


Laying Werkers—Ieasing Queens. 


As | am practising queen-rearing this season, 
I have a few questions that I would like to 
ask you. 

1. What would be the proper step to make 
in a queen-rearing colony that has a. laying 
worker, as they show a tendency not to take 
care ot the queen-cells? 

2. How does it come about that a black queen 
with yellow legs can be reared from a pure 
Italian colony? 

3. When you rear queens, do you get as 
good queens from the cells as from a colony 
that has reared its own queen by swarming? 

Iowa. 

Answers.—1. Generally the best thing to 
do with a colony that has laying workers is to 
break it up. But you can swap its frames with 
adhering bees for frames in a queenright col- 


ony or colonies. 

2. Can she? I’m afraid there’s some mistake 
about it. 

3. Yes, if the cells are reared in strong col- 


onies during a good flow. 


Transferred Colony—Drone-Trap. 


1. I am a beginner. Just today I took a 
colony of bees out of a grocery box and put 
them into a frame hive. I put in nearly all of 
the brood, which was a whole lot. I fastened 
it in with copper wire. It almost filled the 
hive. Will they swarm in 8 da 

2. I also have a drone-trap or s 
I don’t have any success with it. 
I use it, and why 





warm guard. 
How should 
should 1 catch the drones? 
NEBRASKA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The fact of the bees having 
been transferred has nothing to do with their 
swarming, unless it be that the demoralization 
caused thereby may act somewhat as a _ hind- 
rance to swarming. The bees will swarm exactly 
when they would have swarmed if they had 
not been transferred, or they may be hindered 
until a few days later, or hindered altogether. 

2. A drone-trap attached to the entrance 


citches the 


drones as they attempt to leave 
the hive, 


when you can maltreat them in any 
way you wish. The intention generally is thus 
to suppress the drones of the poorer 
icaving tue chances in favor of having your 
virgin queens fertilized by drones from your 
best colonies. In the same way you may catcl 
the queen of an issuing swarm, should one 
issue when vou are not present, thus preventing 
tne swarm from going off with the queen, and 
allowing you to remove the brood and leave the 
warm with the queen. But this does not settle 
matters, for the bees may go on swarming so 
long as the queen is with them, and when a 
young queen emerges from her cell the bees 
will swarm again, and if the young queen is 
prevented from goine out with a swarm she 
will also be prevented from going out to be 
fertilized, and then if she lays at ail she will 
be a drone-layer. ; 


colonies 


Getting Started with Bees. 


[ have 3 colonies of yellow bees and ong 
black colony, and they are all young swarms. 
they haven’t much honey. I have frame-hives. 
Can I increase? and would I have to ~et an 
Italian queen to do so? What kind of a hive 
would | have to have? TEXAs. 

ANSWER.—Depends upon circumstances. As 
they are swarms, and not old colonies, it is a 
little doubtful if you ought to think of increase 
this year. tui it is possible 1f the season is 
very good, and 11 the swarms are strong. You 
would get along a little faster to get a queen, 
but still the bees could rear their own queen. 
if the frame-hives you have are of a good kind, 
you better use the same kind for your increase. 

It wu. be dollars in your pocket if you get 
a good bee-book. 


An Escaped Queen. 


[ received a queen by mail, and used the 
cage for introducing her that she came in. At 
the end of 46 hours, having time and being 
very anxious, I looked into the hive to see 
about it. The bees had not yet liberatea her. 
1 thought from their actions that they were 
going to accept ner readily, so I began to open 
the cage. I hardly began until out she came 
and flew away. What is likely to become of 
her? should I have gone into the house to 
open the cage and secured the queen in my 
fingers before introducing her? Missouri. 


ANSWER.—She would be somewhat likely t 
fly back to the hive where she had been, but 
still there are a good many unpleasant chances 
in a hundred that she may have been lost. 


Even if she flew back to the hive, there re- 
mains the cnance that the bees might not re 
ceive her kindl You should not have taken 


her out of the cage at all, neither in the house 
nor outdoors. Give the bees time to eat out 
the candy, and if you think best to hurry 
matters at all, dig out a little of the canav: 
but 46 hours is not a long time, and the queen 
will be more kindly received if she walks out 
of the cage while it is in the hive, and the hive 
not disturbed bv you. 


Queen Cusstions~Comb Honey Pro- 
duction—Swarming. 

1. I have 2 colonies of bees, both very 
strong. On May 19, I divided colony No. 1, 
as described on page 27 of “A B C of Bee 
Culture.”” On May 24, I examined them, and 
found 4 unsealed and 3 sealed queen-cells. 
immediately separated them, but the old col- 
ony on the new stand seemed totally inactive, 
and the new one on the old stand, deficient 
in bees. Would you leave them apart and 
allow the queen-cells in the old hive hatch 
out? My other colony has also several sealed 
cells which I would like to preserve, as they 
are unusually large. How would it do to 
give colony No. 1 one of these cells? 

2. I do not quite understand what is meant 
by a “ripe queen-cell.””. How do you distin- 
guish a cell that has just been sealed up 
from one that is about to hatch? Do they not 
look precisely alike ? 

3. My queens’ wings are clipped. Would it 
be better to allow one cell to hatch and the 
colony to swarm, then destroy the old queen 
and put the swarm back, letting them have the 
young queen? Or would you advise cutting 
out all the queen-cells? How would either 
plan affect the amount of surplus? 

4 have often been told that the averag« 
colony will store almost three times as much 
honey if one runs for extracted honey tha: 
in sections. Are vou of the same opinion? 


5. It seems to be difficult to get the bees 
From about 10 a. m 
(probably 

but they have not 


started in the sections. 
to 3 p. m., there are quite a few 
scant quart) in the supers, 
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+t drawn out any foundation. (I gave 
m full sheets.) How can I get them start- 
Both colonies have their brood-frames full 

f honey and brood in all stages. I placed 

it 6 bait-combs in each super. 

6. Would you advise me to prevent swarm- 
¢ if possible, or let the bees swarm natu- 
them back again? I can not 


Ss ve 





lly and put 





keep more than 4 or 5 colonies. Ou! 
\nswers.—1. You removed the upper story 
Mav 25, and the next day you found total 
ictivity on the new stand. Just exactly 
what you ought to expect, for the bees that 
eft for the field would all return to the old 
cation, none returning to the new place. 
You there was a deficiency of bees at the 
Id id. <All the bees would still be there 
tuat were there before, except the bees un- 


16 days old on the new stand. You would 

rdly gain anything by giving a cell to No. 

l It has now very little brood, and if you 

remove the old queen and give it a cell all 

laving will cease tor perhaps 2 weeks. If 

1 give the cell without removing the queen, 
the bees will probably destroy the cell. 


\ queen-cell is called ripe when the young 


queen will emerge within a short time, per- 
haps 2 or 3 days. About this time the bees 
are likely to gnaw away the wax from the 
point of the cell, The nearer maturity the 


cell the deeper the pitting on its 
Watch the difference in appearance as a cell 
! older and you will recognize it better 
an from any description. 

8. Your program is for the young queen to 
and tnen the colony to swarm with the 
= bees will not follow that 
young queen will not emerge 
week or so after the colony swarms 
But you can come some- 


surtace. 


g ws 





id queen. The 
program. The 
until .a 

with the old queen. 


what near to your proposed plan. Remove 
the old queen when the colony swarms, let- 
ting the swarm return, and destroy all cells 
at once. Then there ought to be no more, 


swarming and the colony should devote its en- 
tire time to storing honey. 

4. It is generally estimated that about 50 
percent more extracted than comp honey can 
be obtained. Some set the figure higher, some 
] wer. 

>. With the bait-combs present the bees will 

yhably store in the super as soon as the 
brood-chamber is filled, providing there is 
enough for them to store. If they are getting 





only enough for their daily needs, of course 
can be no storing in sections. 
6. It doesn’t matter much which, only if 


you depend entirely on returning swarms you 
may have to return the swarm several times. 
Understand, however, tnat you can not stop 
swarming by merely returning the old queen, 
nor can you stop swarming by cutting out 
queen-cells, so long as the old queen remains. 
But if you return the swarm every time it 
ssues, there will finally be only one young 
jueen left, and then your troubles will be 
over for the season. If you listen each eve- 
ning for piping, you will hear it a week or 


i0 days after the swarm issues with the old 


queen. Then the next morning destroy all 
queen-cells in the hive, and the young queen 
at liberty will be laying within about 10 


days. 


Honey-Dew—Unfavorable Year. 
Under separate cover I send 
tf honey that has puzzled me. Can you tell 

where the bees got it, as they stored it 
tter clover honey-flow, which is our only flow 
tor surplus? The only bloom at this time was 

lestnut, of which there is a quantity, but I 
lid not think that it produced much honey, or, 
t least, not such dark stuff. I also saw that 
ley worked very much so very early in the 
morning for some time, but did not suspect 
that they were doing such dirty work as carry- 
ng such black stuff and mixing it with the 
nice clover honey. Later in the day they did 
not work so much. 

\nother thing I thought of, and that is 

ney-dew, but I do not know anything about 

1 have been keeping bees only 3 years 
along with farming, so I have not the time to 
watch and study my bees as I might if it were 
the only work I had to do. I noticed on the 
eaves of the trees a shining, sticky stuff, but 

id not see any bees on it. 

Do you think it is good to use as a faod, 
nd is it safe to feed to bees? Of course, if 
you taste of it you will find it a poor product. 
\t least I do not want to eat it. I got about 
100 pounds of the black stuff by uncapping 
the black only, then extract it, then extract 
the clear. Of course it will not be nice and 

‘ar anv more, as some of the other will get 


you a sample 











The year in general was not so favorable 
it 1 ht | been for a big crop 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
(NSW I’m not the best judge of honey 


in the world, not half as good as Editor York, 
but I have little hesitation in pronouncing your 


sample honey-dew. Chestnut doesn’t grow here, 


so I’ve no personal acquaintance with it, but 
from what | have read I have an idea that it 
is a good yielder of fairly good honey. The 
bees n have got some good honey from the 





ylossoms of the 


of honey-dew from it 
to be used as human 
fhe trouble is 


chestnut, and a larger amount 

Honey-dew is all right 
food if any one likes it. 
that no one likes it, at least 

y tew, but it is possible that some may like 
it. You know there is a wide difference in 
tastes. [here is some fall honey whose taste 
is offensive to me, but I’ve known others to 
prefer it to the best clover honey. Some honey 
uew, however, is said to be of good taste. 

It is safe to feed it to bees in spring, to be 
used up in brood-rearing, but not for wintering. 


Using Double T-Tins. 
I notice in reply to question No. 2 of 
a Pennsylvania gentleman, you state that you 


your 


don’t know ot any remedy but to get better 
sections I wonder if you have ever tried 
double T tins; that is, T tins on top to hold 


the sections down as well as underneath to hold 
them up. | have been using them this way for 
years and find them very efficient and practical, 
anu with the addition of a 2-penny nail driven 
1-3 of the way in (in the crease of the top T 
tins) to the side of the super, it makes a good, 
tough arrangement for practical handling, haul 
ing to out-apiaries, etc. I use 4%x7-to-the-ft. 
sections scant, 28 to the ordinary 8-frame Lang- 
stroth. Possibly the way you make your supers 
the sides would not be heavy enough to hold 
nails \ smaller nail would do of course, 
but we like the 2-penny as we can handle them 
better CoLoRApDo. 
ANSWER.—Thanks for your suggestion, which 
would hold square the most refractory sections 
I have never tried it, because I have never felt 
the need of it. Of course there would be a 
little objection there would be more 
tendencv to put propolis at the edges of the 
upper T-tins. The sides of mv supers are 7%, 
so there would be no trouble about using good- 
sized nails, and the longer the nail the more 
easily pulled out with the fingers. A slim nail 
2 inches long ought to work well. 


because 


More Beginners’ Questions. 

I am a beginner in bee-keeping, 

understand everything yet. have 6 old col 

onies of box-hives, and 6 in frame 

hives now, and will have the rest of them in as 
soon as they swarm, if I live and they do 


and don’t 


bees in 


1. If I get an Italian queen that is tested 
from those who have pure Italian bees, and 
introduce her to black bees, will I get pure 
stock of bees from her? 


2. How many times does a mate in 
her life? 
@ 


° re 


queen 


there any bees that will 


work on red 


clover ? 

4. Are poplar and blackberry good honey 
flowers? They are plentiful herg 

5. Mv bees are black, and some are mixed 
with Italians. Bee-keepers never change 
queens here, for thev keep almost all their 
bees in box-hives and my bees never were 


changed. I guess I have bees from 4 different 
places. Will that help any? 


6. Can I keep 2 queens in one hive? Will 
that help to build up a weak colony? 
7. Will it help my bees any to change 


frames of brood? 

8. Will it pay me to 
my bees this year 
I have? 

9. What is the cause of a queen laying 2 or 
3 eggs in one cell sometimes? "IRGINIA. 


buy queens for all 
rather“than to keep those 


Answers.—1. Yes, if you introduce her dur 
ing the busy season, you will find the black 
bees will die off as they get old, and in some 
thing like 6 weeks there will be only Italians 
in the hive. 

9 


2. Once, as a rule, but rare cases of sec 
ond mating have been reported. 
3. Yes, and almost any bees will be found 


occasionally working on it 

4. Yes, but the word poplar is used for dif 
ferent trees in different places. What you call 
poplar in Virginia is probably Liriodendron 
tulipifera, which is also called tulip tree and 
whitewood. It is a good honey-tree, although 
the honey is dark, I think. 

5. Yes, there may be advantage in 
bees from different sources, thus 


fresh blood. 


getting 
introducing 


6. Ordinarily only one 
in a hive, and a weak 


queen will be allowed 
colony will build up 
just as rapidly with one as with a dozen. 

ts. avO. 

8. It may be as well to furnish new queens 
for only a part of your colonies. Then you 
can encourage the new blood in the increase. 

9. It may be that the queen is faulty, if it 
happens in a strong colony; or it may be that 
she is a good queen in a weak colony with not 
enough bees to care for the I 
lays them. 


eggs as tast as six 


A Beginner’s Quéstions. 

1. What is the best kind of bees? 
2. Is there any difference in eyes for bee 
keepers? [| heard brown eyes will affect bees. 
Is this true? 

3. How can we get comb straight in the 
hive? Three combs are not straight. 

4. How can we tell hybrids from 
bees? . 





black 


5. Can I keep Italian bees when there are 
no bees within 2 miles? 
6. What is the 
7. Will bees 


dividing as by 


best way to swarm bees? 
bring just as much honey by 
clipping the queen’s wing? 
MINNESOTA. 





Answers.—1l. The general opinion is that 
Italians a best 
2. I don’t believe there’s any difference. 


3. Use full sheets of worker-foundation. 


4. Hybrids are generally a cross of blacks 
and Italians, and a hybrid of that kind has 
one or 2 yellow rings. However, in the first 
cross you may find some bees with 3 yellow 
bands and some with none, and the presence 
of these different kinds in one colony shows 


the hybrid blood. 
5. There is some 
distance. 


6. I suppose you mean what is called arti 


danger of mixing at that 


ficial swarming. What is best for one may 
not be best for another. Study what is said 
in your bee-book, and you can tell better 
than any one else what is best .or you. If 


you haven’t such a book it will be big money 
in your pocket to get one. 

One of the easiest ways for a beginner is the 
following: 


Take half the combs with adhering bees 
from hive A, and put them in hive B. _ Fill 
up each hive with empty combs or with 
frames filled with comb-foundation. Set the 


2 hives side by side, and the queenless part 


will rear its own queen. You may leave 
them without doing anything further. Or, a 
week later you may look into the hives and 


you will find in one eggs and young brood ir 
plenty, and in the other only advanced brood 


and some queen-cells. Take from the hive 
with young brood all the frames that have 
any sealed brood, and swap them for as 
many frames in the other hive with no brood 
at all. Now move the hive that has all the 
sealed brood and queen-cells to a new stand 
10 feet or more away. That will throw all 
the field-force into the hive with the queen, 
and the colony in that hive will be in fine 


condition for surplus 

es don’t understand your question, but 
you will likely get the largest amount of honey 
by keeping the whole force of a 


colony to 
gether if you can, without any 


dividing 


Bees Deserting Hive for Lack of 
Pollen. 


Your “Kentucky” in the 
number induces me to give a li 

have had in bees deserting their hives 
I. Root in “A B C of Bee-Culture,” says it is 
caused by the bees being weak and discour 
ageau, pestered with ants, lack of stores, to 
much or too little ventilation, and I think 
some other causes. I have not the book by 
me. I would like to ask Mr. Root if he has 
positive proof that a colony ever 
hive for any one of those causes. 

Some 35 or more years ago I was very anx 
ious to increase my stock of bees, so in the 
fall after the honey season was over, which 
was very early in Eastern Nebraska, when the 
country was new and the climate very dry, 
I fed sugar syrup to induce breeding, and also 
in the spring, and one pleasant day in spring 2 


answer to 


May 


little experience 


deserted a 





colonies came out and went into other hives, 
and the next pleasant day others did the 
same thing, and this continued till my 17 colo 
nies were reduced to probably 5 or 6 I do 
not remember exactly. This trouble ceased 
as soon as pollen commenced coming in. The 
deserting colonies were not very weak, were 


not peste red 
little 


with ants, not too much nm 
ventilation, but on 


i too 
examination of the 


| 
|. 
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bandoned hives, I found in every case plenty 

f honey and brood in all stages, but not a 
particle of pollen, but the hives they entered 
ilways had pollen present. 

I have no doubt that when those bees found 
themselves with a lot of brood and no pol'en 
to feed them, they left their hives to go 
where there was some. How they should know 
where to go to find pollen is more than I can 
say, but they never made a _ mistake. 

Ihe conditions being as I found them in 
every case makes it evident to me that the 
lack of pollen was the cause of the trouble in 
my case, and without proof to the contrary, 
I believe all other cases of spring desertion are 
from the same cause. The stimulative feeding 
brought this about in my case. I have ever 
been careful that they had plenty of pol- 
len, and have had no more trouble. 

WYoMING. 


since 


\nswer.—This is an interesting matter, and 
it is possible that we have here the solution 
f the problem. It is, however, not impossible 


th come from other causes 
than the lack of pollen. But it is easy to 
believe that a lack of pollen would cause de- 
sertion. I had in former years not a few cases 
in which the bees left their hives with a good 
amount of brood and honey, but unfortunately 
I can not say whether or not pollen was pres- 
ent. I remember one case in which a colony 
did not start brood-rearing at all, after others 
did. I found it was without pollen, and gave 
it some, when it promptly began rearing brood. 
Mr. Root might say that even if lack of pollen 
be the cause of absconding in spring, he has 
included that among his causes under the head 
of “lack of stores for pollen forms a very 
important part of the bees’ stores. : 

It will be well if any who have cases of 
spring desertion will report whether pollen was 
present. 


iat desertions may 





Preventing “Drifting” of Bees—Ship- 
ping Bees by the Car-Load. 
1. What is the best plan to be adopted to 


prevent ‘drifting’? when bees are unloaded 
from a car and take their first flight on their 
new location? 

2. In loading bees on a car should they 
be set on the bottom of the car without any 
straw, or anything under them? These days 
it is found best in shipping comb honey in 
cases to set them directly on the car floor, 
and the most of the honey is shipped in that 
way. I thought it ought to work as well with 
colonies of bees as with cases of comb honey. 

3. In loading colonies of bees on a car 2 
tiers deep, would it be safe to staple a super 
on each hive in the first tier, before putting 
boards on top to receive the second tier? I 
have been told that any super or hive stapled 
on the first tier of hives would stand a chance 
to get misplaced on the journey by the jolting 
the car would get. “Out WEstT.” 


Answers.—1. I don’t know. It’s the first 
time I ever heard it hinted that bees were 
inclined to drift after a journey, although it 
may be common. In this locality to pre- 
vent drifting when bees take their first flight 
after being taken from the cellar, it is thought 
that giving quite a small entrance helps to 
prevent drifting. The same thing ought to 
work at any other time. As I think more 
about it, I very much doubt if bees are gen- 
erally inclined to drift on their first flight 
after a journey, or more would be said about 
it. Besides, I’ve had much experience in 
hauling bees on a wagon, and never knew of 
any drifting after it; and it seems that haul- 
ing in cars would be the same. 

2. They ought to carry all right with noth- 
ing under. It is common for a good car to 
have springs. 

8. Stapling would need to be very secure. 
What would do for ordinary handling in an 
apiary wouldn’t do at all for hauling on cars. 
The staples I use have legs 38-4 inch long, 
and for convenience in drawing out (although 
I don’t very often draw them out) they are 
driven in only about 5-8, and occasionally one 
becomes loose in hauling. Driving in full 
depth would make quite a difference. A piece 
of tin or sheet-iron in place of a staple, with 
a 7-8 nail or two at each end, would hold 
more firmly. 


’ 


Most Likely Honey-Dew. 


1. I send you under separate cover a sample 
of honey which I have taken from my bees this 
week. What is wrong with it? We claim it 
is due to a little green insect that worked on 
the Norway maple leaves, on the under side 


along the rios of the leaf. The 
these insects fell on the leaves like honey-dew 


droppings of 


and the bees gathered it. Some called it honey- 
dew, but it lasted about two weeks in succes- 
sion. The bees worked on it after rains just 
as before, and it seemed the rains had no effect 
upon it as upon honey-dew. 

In this section we do not have more than 
one or two “‘honey-dews” in a year, and some- 
times as last year, we do not have any. 

2. Have you had the same trouble? This is 
the first time that | have ever had, or heard of 
any one having noney like this, as tar as I can 
remember. I askea an old man that had been 
in the bee-business some years ago, and he said 
that he did not have any such trouble. 

3. Is that honey fit to use? We can’t eat it. 
Is it saleable? What would you do if you had 
the same kind? 

4. Chestnut season is about on, and I did 
not want them to mix it, so I took all the sec- 
tions that were not capped, and extracted the 
honey from them, and put the empty comb 
back. Would you have done as I did, or what 
would you have done under like circumstances? 

5. Would this honey do for the bees to win- 
ter on? My apiary 1s situateu in town where 
there are a great many Norway maples, but the 
country people have the same experience. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The sample never came _ to 
hand. It makes very little difference, however, 
for trom your description it is practically cer- 
tain it is honey-dew, as honey is thus named 
that comes from the secretion of plant-lice. 

2. One year I had quite a yield of it, and it 
may be some comfort to you to know that that 
was the only time in 48 years. Possibly you 
may come off as well. 

3. It may do to feed after bees fly in spring, 
so it will be all used in rearing brood. It can 
be used for mechanical purposes, such as mak- 
ing printers’ rolls. It could be made into 
vinegar, but I’m a little afraid of the flavor. 
If you can not eat it of course it is not fit for 
table use, and yet tastes differ so that it is 
possible some may like it. It is only proper 
to say, however, that some honey-dew is good 
to eat, and from plant-lice at that. 

4. You did just the right thing. 

5. It is possible that some honey-dew may be 
safe to winter bees, but I’d rather throw it 
away than to run the chance of trying to win- 
ter them on it, for honey-dew in general is unfit 
for wintering. 


A Swarming Experience. 


1. I have 6 colonies of bees. I had 3 swarms. 
One came out and went back; the other two 
| hived all right, set the hive under the swarms 
with the top off, and shook them in. Is this 
all right? Will they do as well this way as 
to let them in the entrance in front? 

2. On June 23, I hived one swarm, set the 
old gum which the swarm came from on the 
other side of another bee-gum with bees in, 
and set the new swarm where the old one was. 
They flew from one gum to the other and on 
June 25, about 5 o’clock, they started to come 
out of the gum. That is, the new swarm. 
They had not done very much in the gum. 
They alighted on the gum that was between 
them sometimes before they swarmed the last 
time, and the bees would sting them to death. 
Was this what discouraged them? I put a 
s™ray pump to work, and it was not long be- 
fore I had them coming back to the hive. They 
had not all gone out yet. It was thundering, 
and looked like rain at the time they started 
out (5 p. m.), so I set a hive in front of this 
swarm and undertook to smoke them out into 
it. They came out all right, but not in this 
empty hive. They went back to the hive that 
they came from; that is, where they were 
hatched. Please explain this to me as I am 
new in the business. INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, your way is good when 
it is convenient. It doesn’t make any difference 
how you get a swarm into a hive, just so you 
get it in. 

2. It may be that the hive was too close and 
warm for them, and that June 25 was a very 
hot day. Perhaps also, the sun came upon the 
hive hotter about 5 o’clock. A swarm should 
have abundant ventilation, and should be shad- 
ed, if only by an armful of long grass on top 
of the hive held down by 2 or 8 sticks of stove- 
wood 


Queen Quit Laying—Getting Brood- 
Comb Honey into the Sections— 
Banat Bees. 


1. If not superseded by the bees. 
queen quit laying entirely? If so, what is the 
cause? This has been the case long enough 
for every cell of brood to be hatched out, and 


will a 


the queen is as large and looks as vigorous 
any queen in the yard. 

2. What is the cause after bees have swarn 
and are hived on empty combs and full sheets 
of foundation with 2 supers on top, for them 
to fill the top super and then fill the brood. 
combs about 2-3 down to the bottom-bar 
crowd the brood down to the lower third , 
the brood-combs and leave the lower supe 
empty! 

3. Is there any way to get this honey in th 
brood-combs into the sections? If so, give 
lan. 

4. Would not the 


am 


a. 


4 


Banat bees be likely to b 


the best for this southern country? How are 
they in regard to temper and honey-gathering 
qualities ? ARKANSAS. 


_ ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know, unless, as in th 
fall, all gathering has ceased. If the queen 
stopped when brood-rearing is going on in other 
hives, she is no good. 

2. The only thing I can think of is that the 
lower super is filled with objectionable sections 
perhaps that were on the previous fall withou: 
being filled, and varnished over with propolis 

3. You can extract it. If the bees fill wu 
with brood, that will crowd the honey out. It 
may not be a bad thing to have the honey in 
brood-chamber. 

4. Too little known about Banat bees to sa) 








Foul Brood from Dead Brood? 


ln your answer to my last letter you sa) 
“But supposing it is a case of foul brood, thar 
doesn’t prove that foul brood could result fri 
dead brood killea by the heat.’’ Now that is 
where you are mistaken, for that is exact 
what it does prove. 1 do not care how mat 
sources of contagion there may have been wit 
in reach of my bees, the fact remains that the 
brood in their hives as well as the brood in th: 
fourth hive was perfectly healthy and all right 
up to the time it was killed by the heat. \ 
say 1t would be hard for me to be positive that 
no diseased colony was within a mile or tw 
No, 1 am not, and I care nothing about that at 
all. The fact remains that the brood in all 4 
hives was all right up to the time the brood 
was killed by the heat in those 3 hives, and is 
still all right in the fourth hive. I know that 
just as much as you know a queen is a queer 
when you see ‘one, instead of being a larg 
worker-bee. | am not entirely green as regards 
bees, it being 82 years since 1 made their ac 
quaintance, and 27 years or more since I read 
your writings in Gleanings. My father and | 
kept between 80 and 85 colonies for a number: 
of years. Yes, 4 know that the authorities 
claim that foul brood can not be caused by rot 
ten brood, but the authorities have said a good 
many things in times past that they afterwards 
found out weren’t so. I do not think I ever 
haa any brood killed by the heat before, a! 
though I have had combs break down in very 
warm weather. But those combs were not very 
old combs and had considerable honey in them 

The reason the bees did not clean out all th 
dead brood out of the combs before it rott 
was because the weather was too hot day afte: 
day for 2 whole weeks. The hives were doubk 
walled hives and did not cool readily at night. 
Besides, the nights were warm. There was a 
lot of dead brood to clean out, and more or less 
was capped over. If tne brood I sent you was 
foul brood, then I know—whether the author 
ties do or not—that foul brood may be caus 
by dead brood killed by the heat. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.—I don’t pretend to know eve! 
thing about bees, and certainly not about oe 
diseases. Until very recently, all I know about 
foul brood is what I learned from others. |! 
can only say that you are pretty much alone 1 
your belief. 


Weak Colonies—Requeening in 
Honey-Flow—Other Topics. 


1. Why would it not be a good way 
strengthen weak colonies to exchange places 
with a strong colony? I had a very strong 
colony. The bees were hanging out all ove: 
the hive. I gave them super-room and put th 
two on ¥%-inch blocks, giving them ventilatio: 
all around, but it seemed to do no good, s 
placed it on the stand of a colony that ! 
swarmed some time before and was small. 
left it by the side of the swarm and moved it 
in a few days. It was very weak. I plac 
the weak colony on the stand of the strong or 
They seemed astonished for some time, but 
next day they went to work with a vim, anc 
are yet doing better than any other colony 
have. And after a few days the strong colo: 
seemed to have plenty of bees, and soon gave 
super of honey. I tried it again on anot! 
colony. They seemed to fight for 2 days, a: 


neither colony has done well since. 









































Will they usually fight when exchanged? 
;. We have some honey coming in almost 
ry day in the year. How long ought it to 

“a colony that has swarmed—treated as 
sual to prevent afterswarms—to build up 
gain? 

t. How many days after the swarm issues 
fore the parent colony will have a laying 
5. Would you requeen during the honey-flow? 
6. Do you lose much by changing queens? 

7. How would it do to make a nucleus for 
ch colony, rearing queens from the best 
ue and when the queen is laying unite to 
the colony intended to requeen? How would 
| best do it? LOuISIANA. 





\nswers.—1. As your experience goes to 
show, it is sometimes a good thing and som 

mes not. In the first case the strong colony 

kely had a poor queen, and when given the 
ik colony with a young queen things looked 

ifferent, and the fielders went to work with a 
Vill. 

2. Generally there is no fighting if honey is 

elding. Worse than fighting is the danger 
sometimes of a queen being killed. Generally, 
except in a case like the first mentioned, it is 

t advisable to strengthen a colony by making 

exchange places with another. 

3. Six weeks or less. 

4. Not far from 3 weeks. 

5. Yes, if enough is to be gained by it. 

6. There is likely to be a little break in the 
laying. 

7. It may work very well. The easiest way 
is to exchange two frames of the colony for 
two frames of the nucleus with queen and ad- 
hering bees, doing this during a honey-flow 2 
3 days after unqueening the old colony 


Moving Bees too Yards—Afterswarms 
—Increase—Preparing Bees for 
Winter—Foul Brood Bulletin. 

1. Between now and March, 1910, | have t 
move my bees about 100 yards from where 
they now are. When can 1 move them so as 
have no bees go back to the old place? 

2. In preventing afterswarms, by placing the 
sung swarm on the old stand and taking the 
id colony to a new place, should all queen- 
cells except the ripest one be cut out at once 

Where there are several queen-cells in a 

live all sealed up, now can I tell the ripest 


4. | have 25 colonies of bees and want to 


increase to 50 next year and secure as much 

irplus honey as possible. How would you do 
his? We have plenty of white clover that be 
gins blooming May 1, and blooms 2 months. 

». As I said before, I want one swarm from 
ach colony. Now if I should give one super 

each colony as soon as white clover begins 
looming, and add empty supers by placing 
them under the one about two-thirds full, and 
keep adding supers as needed, will they swarm 

egardless of this room? Or will I have to 

give one or two supers and not add any more 
supers until they swarm? How would you 
manage this? 

6. In preparing my bees for winter [I am 
goiny to put the super cover on the honey- 
board over all brood-chambers. Will it be all 
right then to set an empty super over this 
cover, and put chaff in it, or should the hive 
cover be placed over this super and the super 
left off? 

t. Where can I obtain a bulletin on foul 

ood, and what will be the cost of same? 

KENTUCKY. 

\NSWERS.—1. Move them any time in winter 

early spring at a time when they have had 
the longest confinement in the hives. Of cours 
»u will have to make a guess at that, and pes 
ips it will be, in your locality, soon after 
e middle of the winter. 

2. That’s one way. there’s a better way 

Set the swarm on the old stand, the old hive 

kk se beside it, without cutting out any queen- 
| 





el s, and let stand for a week. Then move 
he old hive to a new stand, and the bees will 
lo the rest. 10u see when the old hive is 


moved at that time ait the field-bees will leave 
it and join the swarm. That will weaken the 
Id colony, and added to that is the fact that 
honey will be coming in, so the bees will 
nclude they can not afford to swarm, and all 
» extra queen-cells will be killed without your 
pening the hive 
3. You can’t. You can make a guess at it 
by noting which seems to have the deepest pits 
its surface. 
4. There is perhaps no better way thansto 
each colony swarm once, treating it as de- 
ibed in answer No. 2. That will give a 
ne force to the swarm, which will do the 
incipal storing, although the mother colony 
iy store some if there is a late flow 
Adding supers will not stop their 


swarm- 


ing. 1 wish it would. Still, along with other 
things it helps a little toward it. 

6. Better do the first way mentioned. 

7. From the office of the American Bee 
Journal you can cet Dr. Howard’s ‘Foul 
brood,” pamp.iet describing the McEvoy treat- 
ment; also Kohnke’s ‘‘Foul Brood” pamphlet. 
The former for 20 cents, or the latter for 10 
cents. Both together for 25 cents. 


+ A Beginner’s Questions. 
1. How tong will it take bees to rear a queen 
from brood? 
2. Why does a new swarm refuse to stay in 


a hive after they have been in one night? | 
had 3 swarms leave their hives so far this 
spring [| stopped 2 and put thein in other 
hives and they stayed. The hives where they 


were hived first had full sheets of foundation, 
and lots of room. Why didn’t they stay? 

3. Would they try to leave if the queen’s 
wings were clipped? 

4. What is the best thins to do to stop a 
swarm that wants to leave? 


5. Is a queen on the outside or inside of a 
swarm which is clustered on a limb? 

6. Does an old colony cast more than one 
swarm in an ordinary season if they have 
plenty f room to work in? 


7. Ils the sumac good for the bees to work 

8. If I do not cut the queen-cells out, will 
afterswarming go on, and must every queen 
cell be cut out to prevent it? 


%. When a swarm issues from a hive, does 
the queen go out first? 
10. How can you tell when a queen is bailed, 


and what should be done to her if balled? 

11. Can you give me a good plan to melt wax 
n a stove or without a wax-extractor ? 

12. How long does basswood bloom last, and 


vhat time does it generally begin in Norther 
lowa 
13. What time does the white clover bloom? 
Iowa 
\nswers.—1. If you give young brood to 


lony, you may expect a_ virgin 
queen to emerge in about 12 days; sometimes 
a day sooner, sometimes a day or more later 


qu enless co 


2. Oftener than for any other reason, swarms 
desert because the hive is too close and hot. 
They might have stayed just the same if thev 

id been put oack.in the same hive instead 


of a different hive 


3. Clipping the queen would make no differ 


t. Shade the hive, give abundance of ventila 
tion, sprinkle the hive with water, and give 
the swarm a comb of brood. 

5. She may be anywhere in the cluster, and 


sometimes the bees will cluster and the queer 
not with them | 
6. Oftener it, if left to itself, a col 
yny will send out a second swarm about 8 days 
later than the prime swarm. 
7. In some regions it is an important honey 





pliant. 

8. If cells are left, the bees may swarm again, 
and they may not If all but one be cut out, 
there will be no more swarming. 

9. No* she may be among the last 


10. You can tell by seeing a bunch of bees 
nerhans as large as a hickorynut holding tight 


together Throw the ball in a dish of water 
and the bees will leave her Or, you may 
smoke the ball; but hold the smoker at a dis 
tance, for if hot smoke is thrown on the ball 


th bees will sting her 

11. Tear open one corner of a dripping-pan 
Put in the pan the stuff to be melted, put the 
pan in the oven of the cook-stove, the inside 
corner the highest, and the open corner pro 
iecting outside (of course the oven-door is left 
nen) so that the melted wax as it drops may 
be caught in a dish set to receive it 

12. It probably begins in Northern Iowa not 
ir from the same time as“here, somewhere it 


the first part of July, and lasts 10 days or so 
13. Somewhere in the first part of Tune. and 
may last 2 weeks or 2 months. 


Some New Bee-Puzzles for Him. 


1. About May 20, I transferred several col 
onies from box-hives to movable-frame One. 
after remaining 4 or 5 days and sticking the 
combs in nicely, swarmed out, leaving their ow 
brood in all stages 


2. Tune 10, I found queen-cells just started 
Destroved them, and 9 days later, after agai 


destroying all queen-cells, I put the queen or 
frames with 2-inch starters below zinc Twe 
of the 8 colonies so treated swarmed bef 


visited them again 5 davs later. The 2 
swarmed are on standard Hoffman frames. 
the others on 5-inch frames. 

3. Tune 23, I destroyed the first quee 
found in the color took away all unse 











brood, giving fraraes of foundation. They were 
strong. They drew out the foundation beauti 
fully and brouglit in about 10 pounds of honey, 
and swarmed out leaving a couple frames of 
compact, unsealed brood and less than a pint 
of bees—not a queen-cell—before I returned to 
them 4 or 5 days later. 

Last Saturday (July 10), fearing lest a 
strong cvlony would swarm, I placed a zinc 
above an ordinary super, and set it under the 


hive—on the bottom-board, of course. I had 
no trap handy, and thought this would hold 
th queen till today—Monday. They have 
warmed and are now queenless. Where did 


that queen go? “1 don’t know,” and hardly 
expect any man to make an intelligent guess, 
but she is certainly gone. 

I have handled bees only 5 or 6 seasons, 
and these are new puzzles to me. With the 
exception of a few well-behaved queens I re 
cently bought in Ohio, I have only common 
blacks with a little yellow in their dispositior 

If you can offer any hint as to where | 
“fizzled,”’ I will be grateful. Iowa. 


Answers.—1. If conditions were as they 
were here, it would be entirely natural for them 
to swarm out from hunger, unless you ha 
taken care to see that they were not out cf 
provisions In other words, it was a hunger 
swarm. If they had plenty of honey and pol- 
len, then I don’t know where the “fizzle” was. 

2. That’s hardly out of the regular to have 
such exceptions. Hard to understand all about 
it, but one thing is that when bees get into a 
swarming fever, the longer time they are hind 
ered, the more determined they seem to swarm 
If you had treated them at first destroying of 
cells, instead of waiting another 9 days, there 
might have been no swarming Sometimes the 
queen seems balky, just keeps on the bottom 
of the excluder trving to get up to the brood, 
and then the bees swarm. There might be 
some gain in putting in the lower story one of 
the poorest frames of brood. 

3. Once a young fellow upon his exam ination 
was asked, *‘Where is Boston located? “Hos 
ton—why, Boston—well, now, I know just as 
well as can be where Boston is located out 
haven't the flow of language to express it.”’ I 
know all about why those bees swarmed out 
but I haven’t the flow of language to express 
it! 

4. Now look here, you keep asking 
that are harder and harder, and I’m not going 
to answer any more unless you ask something 
ut sav, are you sure that queen did 
t all “You looked carefully and know 


she is not in the neve A queen in swarming 


questions 


easier 





trim is a ereat dodger, and you could easily 
miss her Where and how she hides sometimes 
is a mystery to me. There is just a possibility 
that she went through some crack. or even 
through the excluder A queen, in her frantic 


efforts to swarm, will sometimes go through an 
excluder that she would never think of going 
through to go up into a super 


Bee-Keeping in Georgia. 
From all indications now, it seems that we 
are to have a very short honey crop in Georgia 


1 can not see any good reason for this. The 
winter was very mild, having only 2 or 3 small 
freezes. 

I made what | call a reducer. That is, I cut 
out a hole in a board, one inch smaller than 
the inside measurement of a box-hive I placed 
the board on one of my &8-frame hives (whicl 
contained one-inch starters) and set a box-hive 
on top of the board. These bees were about t 
swarm when | set them on the new hive. The 
result was that they never swarmed, but filled 
the 8&8 frames with comb and some honey I 


got 20 pounds of honey from the top of the 
box-hive 

l I intend to eo there next spring near 
swarming time, remove the box-hive, nd set 
it down close beside the 8-frame hive for a 
veek. | will look for the queen in the new 
hive. If she is not present in the hive i will 





know she is in the box-hive, and if I find auee 

cells with eggs in them, I will let it go at that 
and put on super at once, but if I find 1 

queen or eggs, then I will take from some othe 

hive a fran that does have aueen-cells wit] 
‘ s, and give to them. What do you think of 
the plar 

2. I have 7 8-frame hives The bees cam 
of box-hives and instead of letting them sit b 


w stand as soon as hived, eiving them a super 
ith starters rhe result is that IT am ¢ 
get no surplus honey from them this vea 
at all. but they have built some combs | 
supers You don’t think I could expect to vet 
anv surplus from them the first vear, manag 
that wav. do vou 
fell me the easiest wav for a begi t 
nake increase from 7 colonies to 21 


1e box-hive tor a week, I put them on a 
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nd do it in such a way as not seriously to in 
terfere with the honev-yield. 

$. Isn’t it a fact that black, or common, bees 
store just as good honey, and as much, as any 
ther bees? 


» What time here in middle Georgia ought 
1 to take off the supers 
enbaker’s _ little booklet, 
‘Facts About Bees,” that he advises the use of 
y one super, takir out the fillea sections 
from the middle and shifting the outside and 
partly filled ones to the center, refilling the out- 
side ones with full sheets of foundation. He 
that does away with bait-combs and keeps 
bees hustling all the time. Do you like and 
ise this plan? 

Why is it that you don’t paint your hives: 

s. Can you give me a few names and ad- 
dresses of up to-date bee-keepers in Georgia? 


e...3 see in I) 














9% You do not seem to think Georgia much 
fa ney State. Why not? We have all 
kinds of tlowers, but no buckwheat or clover. 


GEORGIA. 
\NSWERES 1. Uncertain. If there are brood 
bees in poth hives, it may be all right. 


More hkely there is brood in only one hive, 
itn the chances in favor of the lower hive. 
lf the brood is all in the lower hive, the bees 


rt 


vill desert the upper hive when it is moved 
a new place, if indeed there are any bees 
the upper hive. If the brood is all in the 
per hive, and it is set very close to the old 
stand, the bees may all cling to this hive, de- 
serting the frame hive. Possibly, however 
especially if the box-hive is set far enough 
away, the field-bees may come back to the frame 
hive, and may make a colony by your giving 
them a frame of brood. 

2. If these were natural swarms, put on a 
new stand as soon as hived, there is no reason 


il 


1 
up 


why they might not give some surplus in a good 
season. But if you got the bees into other 
hi 


ives without swarming, perhaps in the way 
mentioned in the previous question, then they 
hardiv ought to be expected to do much, if 
anything, in supers, as all the field-bees would 
leave the new location and go back to the old 
ne. 

3. I don’t know of any way. You can’t have 
your cake and eat it, too; and it takes bees to 
make 2 new colonies. There is, however, one 
condition in which it is possible that you might 
increase trom 1 to 3 and get as much honev 
as 14 you did not increase at all; possibly get 
m honey. Lthat condition is a light flow 
in the fore part of the season and a heavy late 
tlow, so late that all 3 colonies could build up 
trong for it. In that case it would not matter 
deal how the increase was made, the 
way for a beginner being natural swarm- 
ng. When the first swarm issues, hive it and 
t it in a new place, leaving the mother colony 
the old stand. When the second swarm 
issues, set it on the old stand, moving the 
mother colony to a new stand. 

No; at least very few believe so; if they 
did they would keep blacks and not Italians, 
nd [| don’t know of any one in this country 








ho has pure blacks and tries to keep them so. 
\uind you, hewever, I’m only speaking for this 
suntry. In Switzeriand are some of the fore- 
st bee-keepers in the world, and they keep 


blacks. Many in England also prefer 





>». Whenever they are filled or nearly filled, 
un to the close of the season, or last honey- 
flow, and then all should come off. 

6. It seems to me it would take too much 
time. 
7. Following the teachings of G. M. Doo- 
little, in whose ideas I have great confidence, 
I think there is better chance for the moisture 
to dry out of unpainted hives than out of paint- 
ones. | have seen a painted hive in my 
cellar damp and moldy when all the unpainted 
nes were in much better condition. 
8. Just now Dr. JT. P. H. Brown, of Augusta, 
the only name I can recall. But there are 
thers, and my memory for names is poor. 

%. I’m not sure that | ever said Georgia was 
not a good State for honey. I have an idea 
it’s pretty good. 


Chunk Honey—Afterswarms—Differ- 
ent Length Frames. 


1. I had 8 colonies of bees in the spring, 4 
talians and 4 hybrids, in 8-frame hives, and am 
trying to produce chunk honey in shallow ex- 
tracting-frames. We had lots of honey-dew 
early in May so | put on a super of shallow 
frames with full sheets of foundation, and 
they were quicklv occupied by the bees and the 
ueen also rearing lots of drone-brood in them. 
I gave some of them 2 supers each, with the 
same result, and when they swarmed I gave 
the supers from the parent colony to the new 
swarm in about 3 days, having hived the new 

arms on full sheets of foundation, the result 

ing that every one of the supers was taken 








ot brood and polien. 1 have never used queen- 


wired i:oundation, giv- 
, With tull sheets of toun- 


with honey, brood and _ pol- 


spring 1 found brood in the 


with full sheets. 


with young bees. 





a failure so far. We may get some honey from 


“hive body. on y"-4 of the ‘super the fall flow. J. H. McCarco. 


is intending to send out 
in sight at this time. G. C. ALLINGER. 
10 ‘frame hive and E peogee 


queen- excluders 
afterswarms come out on the 


went in all right, 


alighted among the other 


“She went right in among the. bees, 


last time she went 


pay no attention to her while she was flying in 
10 frame hives this spring, 


y are too arg and some 
of en have wide top-bars and some 


tages claimed for brood-frames and different 


worker-foundation, 


built in drone-comb. It is nothing very strange 
into extracting-supers, 


are the same as below. 


\ the queen to go above. 
swarms on foundation, and then put 
on a super that had been on the old hive. f 
queen would prefer this super with 
} only way to pre- 





> 


3. Bees are naturally inclined to cluster 


a sphere, and when they had filled 6 frames 


the lower story it was just as easy for then 


enlarge by going upwé ard as by going sidew 
the upper story naving the advantage that 
was warmer, as heat rises. If the lower st 


had been filled with old combs, there w« 5 
have been less tendency to go up. The reme 
is to have old combs below, which, nowever, is 


not so sure as an excluder. 


4. Having no extractor, you can cut out t 


combs to be used as chunk honey, providing 
comb is not too old and filled with pollen. lf 
not fit for the table as it is, you can melt 
being sure not to overheat it, and when < 
take off the cake of wax and use the honey 1 
the table. You can give the sealed combs 
honey to the bees for winter or spring. 


5. Cut out all the queen-cells that are left 
6 i 


es. 
7. It would be nothing very unusual if s 
was on her wedding tour. 
8 Some think that bees will build mor 
brace-combs with narrow top-bars but all d 
not agree in that view. 


White Honey Crop a Failure. 


The honey crop this year in this locality is 


Danville, Ark., July 13. 
Cold Rains—Little Honey. 
‘Lhe bees are not a success in this vicinity 
too many cold rains. There is very little hone; 








La Rue, Ohio, July 2. 5 
Considerable Swarming. 
We have considerable swarming in West 
Prowers and East went counties this seasor 


- : Fe 

and bees are just entering the suners. ; 
Joun $S. SEMMENS. a 

Wiley, Colo.. July 19. : 


Hardly Half a Honey Crop. ; 


The honey crop in this locality is hardly one 
half; there being no basswood to speak of, ar 
clover is drying up on account of the drouth 

J. A. Doerr. 

Viroqua, Wis., July 24. 


Honey Prospects Better Than Ever. 


Our honey prospects are better than ever this 
year, although the crop is late. There will be 
a fair crop of white honey, with perhaps a good 
supply of late, dark crop. 

J. J. Mea 


Hutchinson, Kans., July 19. 


Weather Too Cool. 


Clover is in full bloom, but owing to tl 
cool weather the last few days, the bees have 
not done much in the supers. The basswor 
has lots of buds and promises well, though w 
want favorable weather to get a honey-flow. 

Mary THEILMANN 

Theilman, Minn., July 6. 








Too Dry and Hot. 

The dry, hot weather put a stop to the flo 
of nectar beginning last week. The yield of 
white clover was less than half of last year- 
a super on every hive half finished. 

Soaking rain today—too late for clover. 

asco, Ill., July 5. Wm. FINpLay. 


An Enterprising Boy Bee-Keeper. 

I am a boy 14 years old. I started a ye 
ago with one colony of bees, and I winter 
it through. This spring I bought another c 
ony, and have managed to build up 3 colonies 

I will tell of a swarm that came to me 
June. First a lot of bees were in carrying 
comb foundation starters which I had for 
other swarm. ‘They would carry out pie« 
of saw-dust and drop it in front of the hiv 
The next day it rained and they still stay« 
in the hive. The next day when my swar! 
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issued I went to get that hive to hive them in, 
and there, to my surprise, was the swarm going 
in and out with comb and honey on their legs. 
1 am located in sansas City, 7 miles from 
1e post-office, and I live close to a golf club 
with 200 acres in clover and blue grass. As 
soon as I can get a photographer out, I will 
send you a picture of myself and my out-apiary. 
\ll my hives are the Langstroth-Simplicity 
style. There is a great deal of timber around 
here, and | am going to hunt bee-trees. I 
would like to hear through the Americain Bee 
Journal how | can do it. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Frank R. JoHNsOoN. 


Best Time Ahead for Bees. 

Bees don’t do very well in this locality. 
There is no white clover this year, and other 
flowers appear to contain no nectar. We have 
just had 3 aays of rain, so from now on there 
may be a good honey-flow, as sweet clover is 
commencing to bloom. As no honey is coming 
in there is hardly any swarming. But we are 
not giving up hope, as we have just ahead of 
us the best time for bees to store in the supers. 

H. GaTHMAN. 

Forest City, Ill., July 6. 





Flour Plan of Introducing Queens. 
I will tell my experience in introducing a 
nice yellow queen. 1 thought I would trv the 
flour plan, so I found the oid queen, put her 
away, then waited a little while till every- 
thing got quiet. Then I lifted out a frame, 
dusted the flour on, holding or propping the 
frame in a slanting position, also dusting a 
little flour on the queen in the cage. Then I 
opened and let her out on the frame of bees. 
She walked a step or two, then jumped an inch 
or so, and then flew away. reached out after 
her, touched her with my finger, but that was 
the last | saw of her until 3 days afterwards | 
mened the hive to see if they had started cells, 
and to my surprise | found a beautiful yellow 
queen walking about seemingly at home. I 
concluded she must be that queen. When I 
touched uer with my finger in that desperate 
reach out for her, I must have knocked her 
down in front of tue hive. and she went in the 
front entrance, and the bees accepted her at 
once. So I have decided to try the flour plan 
1vain. I mav have a screen wire-cage about the 
size of the frame to place over her when I put 
her on the frame until I can slin the frame 
in place. R. E. HicKxox. 
Christiansburg, Va., July 18. 





Bees and Cucumber Growers. 


It may be news to some of our bee-keepers to 
learn from Burton N. Gates, the expert in 
apiculture, that the 118 large growers of cu- 
cumbers in Massachusetts have found it im- 
perative to the success of their enterprise to 
keep bees in their large conservatories to ‘‘set”’ 
or fructify the cucumbers raised in those huge 
glass houses. In all, about 1000 colonies are 
used for this purpose, and must be replenished 
yearly as the bees are severely exhausted by the 
work they do. Hence the necessity for con- 
tinued demand for bees. The recorded sales 
of bees during 1908 was 1027 colonies, some of 
the larger growers requiring from 40 to 80 
colonies for their forcing work. And they find 
that it is only by the help of the bees in fer- 
tilizing the bloom that poe get from 10,000 
bushels of cucumbers, and less, according to 
the extent of space at their command. 

Their present consideration is how they may 
continue to use the bees with less loss than 
they have thus far suffered. Whether it is 
their confinement in a heated apartment, neces- 
sary to forcing the plants, or the want of more 
forage is not stated. Pity ’tis that so great 
sacrifice should be imposed on their well-doing. 

Worcester, Mass., is the central point of this 
enterprise. Dr. PErRO. 

Ravenswood, Chicago, Ill. 


Weather Extremes—National Conven- 
tion. 

June was wet to the extreme up to the 20th, 
and then cooking hot up to July 3, since which 
it has rained every day or night, and freauently 
several times a day and night besides. No sur- 
plus honey is in sight as yet, and unless better 
weather comes very soon no honey will be 
shipped from this place. I haven’t had even 
the sight, let alone a taste, of honey ef this 
season’s production. Such weather it has not 
heen my misfortune to see before, and I hope 
I shall never be called upon to witness again. 


Discouragements have been on everv hand, so 
far as the bees were concerned. Out of 200 
last fall, 117 dead ones, is the record. Causes: 
Poor honey-flow previous fall, hence few young 


bees to begin the winter; cellar after March 1, 
left im care of new occupant and ventilator 
openings nailed up; (incubator in celiar-room 
adjoining, and other irritants); next, horrible 
weather to move bees by rail, and delay by 
railroad in moving to destination; and a con- 
tinuance of cold, windy, and cloudy weather 
during the latter half of April and all of May. 
And June was wet up to the 20th, and it is 
only a wonder how so many survived as did. 
Like most bee-keepers, we are vet hopeful 
that the weatner will make a change, and let 
us gather normal crop at least, for I want 
to go to the National Convention at Sioux City, 
with a smile, and not a little puny one at that, 
but a big, broad one, right out loud. I hope 
to see this convention rival any other heiu by 
the National, and that is hoping for a good 
deal; and while the prospects for a crop of 
honey are very discouraging just now, I trust 
at least something will be gathered from this 
on through the season. F. W. HAtt. 
Storm Lake, Iowa, July 19. 


Good Prospects for Honey. 





Bees are doing fine. They have stored con- 
siderable from the first crop of alfalfa, and are 
working on sweet clover now. It has been wet 
here ‘and the nectar was thin. I have 3 or 4 


supers on some hives, a number of which are 
filled, but none sealed. Prospects are good 
Lovis MAcEy. 
North Platte, Nebr., July 20. 


Alsike and Basswood. 

Bees are doing well on alsike clover, but as 
the farmers are now cutting the same it will 
soon end. jut as basswood will open about 
July 5 to 7, the break in the nectar-flow will 
not be noticeable if the weather proves good 
during the basswood bloom. 

G. M. 

Boroaino, N. Y., July 2. 


DooLItTtTLe. 


A Little Hope for Honey. 
Bees don’t seem to work on white clover this 
year, and have not more than started in the 
supers. There is plenty of sweet clover and 
smartweed, so there is a little hope for some 
honey. Most of the colonies are in fine con- 
lition. Mrs. Avuc. JosEPHson. 

Granville Iil., July 12. 


A “Young” Bee-Keeper. 


i am young in the bee-business—only 3 years 
old. But I find it very interesting and instruc- 
tive I have 41 colonies in 10-frame hives; all 
doing well. Some are at work in the third 
super. I have the swarm control well in hand, 
not having had a swarm this year so far 

Sterline, Kans., July 12. E. E. Pott 


No White Honey This Year. 


We have had a ey season, but the honey 
is just awful. It is black as the darkest mo 
lasses, being almost Baw the | honey-dew. 

The prospect for a fall crop is good, but our 





clover crop is entirely jeopardized by this 

honey de w, and we will have no white honey 

this yez *. P. Dapant. 
H: smilto Ill., July 10. 


Prospects for Fair Crop. 
_ We have 1150 colonies of bees here. The 
first and second blooms of alfalfa are over, but 
there are three more blooming periods coming, 
and skhough up to this date the honey-flow has 


been slow, the prospects are good for a fair 
cr 

The clean, bright American Bee Journal is 
alwavs a welcome visitor here. I am proud to 
be able to place such wholesome literature in 
the hands of my family. Gro. H. Rea. 


Mesilla Park, N. Mex., July 5. 
Some Swarming Comments. 


ne of the advice given on page 206 seems 
a little difficult of application When dividing 











by hive-stories, we are told that the original 
brood-chamber ‘“‘should be set up on a new and 
preferably remote stand in order to retain what 
old bees it happens to contain.’’ In this lo 
calitv if set in the most remote corner of the 
aniary just as many old hees would return as 
if it were moved onlv a few feet. Even at 4 
miles, C. P. Dadant savs some bees return. 

On the next ge. under the head of shaken 
swarms, it is advised to have frames containing 
nothing hut irrow starters, while the suner 
contains sections with full sheets of foundation. 
or better still drawn sections. In 9 cases out 


of 10 


it would be well filled with brood; 


probably 10 cases out of 10—the queen 
would be certain to go up into the super, and 


at least that 


is what happens here. Of course an excluder 


would prevent that, but nothing is said abo 
any excluder, and naturally one supposes it 
not to be used. 

With those narrow 
chamber we are told good worker-combs w 
always be built, if a young queen of the 
rent year’s rearing be in the 
seems to take it for granted that it is an « 


starters in the broo 


ut 
is 


1 
ill 


cur- 
colony. Th 


at 


asy 
thing to have such queens on hand in time f< 


r 


shaking swarms, which must be at least a little 


in advance of natural swarming. 
is hardly practicable here, at least it is a d 
cult thing to have good queens reared so ear 

In the concluding paragraph it is said to 
essential to the highest success to requeen eve 
honey colony with a queen of the current yea 
rearing, “‘as early in the spring as possible 
Now if some beginner in this vicinity, anxir 
for the highest success, goes to work and re 
young queens so as to requeen in April 
May, he would have a lot of queens mos 


Such a thing 
ih 


ly. 
be 
ry 
r’s 


ars 


tly 


worthless, if indeed his colonies did not swarm 


with queens reared thus early. 


Even supp 
ing he requeens late 


enough to have g¢ 


os 


od 


queens, he would hardly attain the highest suc 


cess by requeening every colony acc rding 


to 


the teachings of tnose who say that for best 


success we should breed from the best For 
if each colony is requeened there is no ay 
of telling which queen is best, because the force 
of bees that gathers the harvest will not all 
be the progeny of the queen left in the hive 
but part of them will be the progeny of the 
removed queen. PROGRESSI\ 
Too Wet for Honey. 
There has been abundance of bloom but t 

wet for honey, and now linden bloom has 


passed and white and alsike clover are nea 
gone; sweet clover is not plentiful enough 





yield honey, but we will have lots of fall flowers 


with the second crop of alsike, from which 


Vc 
may get a good fall flow. Bees have swarmed 
considerably, and are in fairly good condition 
new. Comb honey is worth 15 cents a pound 
in the market for No. 1, and 12% cents for 
No. 2 O. P. MILLER 


Menlo, Iowa, July 2¢ 


Hard Spring for Bees. 


I have been a steady subscriber to the «mer 
can Bee Journal for 25 years. Last fall I pr 


32 colonies of bees in the cellar; 30 of them 
came out in ood condition last April rhis 
has been a hard spring and summer for bees, 


and I do not anticinate much of a honey cr 


Last year | had over 1300 pounds of saleao: 


t 


honey Georce GALE. 


Greenville, Mich. 


Hot and Dry Weather. 


‘a 1 
[he hot weather has nearly stopped 


tar-secretion. It has not rained of any accoun 


day 


for 3 weeks: mercury at 93 in the shade t 


A 
¢ 


with a scorching sun and high wind just burr 


ing vegetation. Basswood bloom is just op 

ine and if a change can come, we may 

have completed the sections nicely started fr 

iulsike clover G. M. Doo.itTT.ut 
Borodino, N. Y., July 12 





Beginning with Bees. 

The American Bee Journal cam: 
real pleasure—a true feast of goo 
Although the snow , 
your pages brought the promise of spring 

had just skimmed over the tempting 
marking for future 
to my case when the May allowance appr 





covered the grout 





perusal the more importar 


eT 


Although its contents may be just as good 

as I received it from the office it reminded me 
so much of withered flowers that it was 
haps less appreciated. 

It was my privilege to attend the Octobe 
meeting of the State and National Associations 
in Detroit, and from the encouragement so ge 
erously given, have ventured in the line, be 
ginning with a colony that had put their f ‘ 
patron on his back for s« veral davs, and ere 
only awaiting favorable moment for going ww 
in fire and smoke At my request they re 
sent to me last January \fter a week 
way and a distance of 150 miles they landed 
here on a mild day With full knowledge f 
the last doings I made bold at once t t 
the hive-entrance. Then, like Mr. Spect 
gracefully retreated. Fully a double handful 
rushed out, vut as I survived that vent 
little at a time I got out t spikes from the 
cover and have cleaned off the entrance-b | 











2m ) . 
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Friction Top Cans and Pails 





r \2, 2) and 3lb. Cans. 
Siz 


151b., 101b. and 1-2 and 1 gal. Pails 


These are the best honey containers made. 
They have full open tops which are easily 
opened and closed. 


Shipping Cans 
Square Cans-—5 gal. or 60 Ibs. packed one 
or two in a case, or in crates of 24 each. 


Round Cans—5 gal. or 60 lb., jacketed, flat 
top, with 5-inch nozzle and seal, and solid wood 
head, 6 in a crate. 








We are furnishing the finest honey-cans 
ever manufactured. Every can is tested with 
compressed air, and warranted not to leak. 


All orders filled the day they are received, 
no matter how large, and no matter how small. 


Write for our 1909 price-list. 


CANNERS CAN COMPANY 
217-229 W. 45th Place, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Independent Manufacturers 


50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
“ Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes" and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents: 100 copies for 
$1.50: 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, III. 


SIMPLY DELICIOUS 


The finest car of Sage Honey that ever crossed the “Rockies” just ar- 
rived, and we are selling it like “hot cakes” in crates of two 60-lb. cans at 
%%c per lb. Samples 10c. 














If vou want Honey that’s truly delicious, send for some today. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


The Busy Bee-Men 
ede Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 














and up to date I have received only 4 or 5 
stings. I believe from indications that I hav 
a strong colony, composed of 2-banded Italians 
with a sprinkling of blacks, which thus far hav 
done the stinging. With the first showing of 
fine weather they were out and back laden wit! 
pollen. The brood-frames are so thoroughly 
glued in that I can not as yet separate them 
About two weeks ago I put on a super of 
sections which they are working on. I have a 
new hive on the stand with brood-frames and 
foundation in place, and thinking from indica 
tions that they might swarm, I put on a queen 
trap. 

I am new at this line, but already have great 
regard for the insects, yea, almost a love for 
them, having quite a library on the subject, 
which I have read and read again, yet I fee] 
helpless when some new feature arises. 

Il am looking forward to the coming of th« 
next number of the American Bee Journal, b 
cause every page seems not a page of print 
but alive with people asking and giving ex 
periences. 

This is a great fruit place and few bee- keep 
ers, SO we are talking bees on every occasion, 
because we delight in it. J. W. Green: 

Lowell, Mich., June 9. 





A Non-swarming Process. 


e Our bees came through the winter in fair 
condition except a few that had their honey 
taken pretty close last fall. My crop of honey 
last year was fine, therefore I took it very 
close, and I would have lost 40 colonies out of 
70 if I had not fed. But by close attentio: 
and feeding often, I lost only 8. I now have 
78 colonies, all of which I think will be honey 
gatherers, for the sourwood honey-flow which 
comes about June 25 and lasts till August 1, 
or about 20 days. This is the only honey-flow 
we have of any value excepting for brood 
rearing. My bees are very strong at this writ 
ing. Although I have 78 colonies, I haven’t 
had a single swarm issue. 

Possibly there are some of the younger be« 
keepers that would like to know something 
about my non-swarming process. I say “‘young 
er bee-keepers,” for I think there are several 
who have a lesser number of colonies than | 
have and they have a great many more swarms 
than I do. 

My process is simple. We will say that all 
of our bees have good queens; the majority 
of these queens will swarm or fix to. So I be 
gin to make a round to each yard about ever) 
8 days. The first queen-cell I find with an egg 
I mash, and take that comb out and set it in 
a nucleus, which we all have at this season of 
year. I put an empty comb in its place, and 
if it hasn’t an empty super full of combs, | 
go to the honey-house and get one and plac« 
on it. They all get this process that show 
signs of swarming, as above stated. Do not 
put in a frame of foundation to prevent swarm 
ing, for it won’t do. Bees dearly love to start 
queen-cells on fresh drawn comb. So I always 
use old combs as long as I have them. 

We are having an abundance of rain in this 
country, which makes it bad on the bees. But 
it is going to make a fine display of sourwood 
bloom. 

I scan the pages of the good old American 
See Journal closely, and certainly do enjoy 
reading it. I wish it could come to my desk 
every week. Gro. F. Jones. 

Elkin, N. C., June 3. 





Bees and the Cactus. 


On page 209, is an article by Mr. Ott 
Sueltenfuss, San Antonio, Tex., about cactus 
blooms being destructive to the bees. I had 
no opportunity to study the case before, be 
cause this is my first year with bees, but I am 
interested in natural history, and this is what 
I have found out about those plants: 

The blossoms are sensitive. If you put the 
end of your finger on the top of the stamens, 
they close up immediately by curving towards 
the center. That brings the pollen in contact 
with the insect, insuring fertilization and some 
times keeping the insect prisoner among _ the 
stamens. I have often found dead insects i: 
the closed flower. 

The observation at nearly sunset is correct 
The flowers close up in the evening. The be 
has been gathering nectar there in the day- 
time, but when she comes back for more in th« 
evening, the stamens arre curved in and sh¢ 
can not get at the nectar. That is probably 
what makes the bees act in a frenzied manner, 
as intoxicated. 

I will study more about it this summer and 
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will report if I find something interesting to 
the bee-man. R. OLIVEREAU. 
La Bonte, Wyo., June 27. 





Very Rainy Weather. 

This is rather discouraging weather for the 

bees, or rather for the bee-keeper, in this part 
f the country. This is the sixth aay we have 
not had an hour of bright sunshine, and this 
morning it is raining in torrents, so in all this 
time the bees have scarcely had a bit of honey. 
Fruit-bloom did them little good, as it was wet 
early all the time. White clover is plentiful, 
but if this kind of weather keeps up that will 
do them little good also, although regardless of 
the cloudy weather the bees are storing a little 
1oney in the supers, sealing some of the section 
and extracting combs. 

I had my first swarm May 10. I had 
swarms the other day in one pile. Yesterday 
| had a swarm hive itself in an empty hive I 

id set out ready for use. 

I wonder if everybody is having as much 
rain as we are. Cuas. Doan. 

Hull, Iowa, July 9. 





A New Honey-Spoon. 


Over in England they have a handy 
new honey-spoon—or at least a device in 
its handle that will prevent it from get- 
ting down into the jar of honey on the 
dining table, thus avoiding sticky fingers 
and spoilt table-cloths. dt is a very in- 
genious contrivance, and should have 





a large sale among honey-consumers, es- 
pecially bee-keepers. It is well plated on 
high-class nickel. We have secured 
some of these very unique spoons, and 
will mail them at 90 cents each. Or, we 
will send a spoon and the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for $1.50. It 
would make a fine gift. 





“The Honey-Money Stories” 


This is a 64-page and cover book- 
let 534 by 8% inches in size. Printed 
on enameled paper. It contains a variety 
of short, bright stories, mixed with facts 
and interesting items about honey and 
its use. It has 31 half-tone pictures, 
mostly of apiaries or apiarian scenes. 
It has 3 bee-songs, namely: “The Hum 
of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom,” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” and 
“The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby.” It ought 
to be in the hands of every one not 
familiar with the food value of honey. 
Its object is to create a larger demand 
for honey. It is sent postpaid for 25 
cents, but we will mail a single copy as a 
sample for 15 cents, 5 copies for 60 
cents, or 10 copies for $1.00. A copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year 
—both for 80 cents. Send all orders to 
George W. York & Co., Chicago, III. 





Books for Bee-Keepers 


Every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
book besides a bee-paper. On another 
page will be found all the best books 
offered—either at a price, postpaid, or as 
a premium. If you can not earn them 
as premiums for getting new substrip- 
tions, it will pay you well to purchase 
one or more of them. You will find 
them of great value. There are so many 
things in the books that are needful to 
know, and that of course could not be 











** If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED i889 


' Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used _in the bee-yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. 


WALTER &. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Tennessee-Bred Queens 


37 Years Experience, breed 3-band Italians only. 











November Ist to July Ist July Ist to Nov. 1st 























1 6 12 1 6 12 
Untested......0.:005 --s-++-| $1.00 $5.00 | $9.00 |$.75 $4.00 , $7.50 | 
Select Untested..........| 1.25 | 6.50 | 12.00 || 1.00 | 5.00 | 9.00 
Tested ...ccseeecseeeeeeee| 1.75 | 9.00 | 17.00 || 1.50 | 8.00 | 15.00 
"Select Tested .........-...| 2.50 | 13.50 | 25.00 | 2.00 | 10.00 18.00 











breeders $4.00. Add twenty percent for queens to be exported. 











Nuclei, without queens: ]-frame, $2.50; 2-frame, $3.50; 3-frame, $4.50. 1 Full 
Colony, 8-frame, $9.00. 
Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 


NOTE 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-band and Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for there should 
be sent direct to him. He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and understands hia business. 














Prices same as above except Breeders, which are $4.00 to $10.00. No disease. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee, U.S. A. 











DOOLITTLE’S © 
‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing” 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur_and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I, Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle s queen-rearing book: 
as “It is practically the only comprehensive 
book on queen-rearing nowin print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ 

Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. tt is a book of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,.75.cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.40: or a cop of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.15. The cluth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at 75c 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every bee-keeper should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 


with bee-keeping and honey-production, 
Chicago, Ill. 





George W. York @ Co., 





told over and over again in the bee- 
papers. If a bee-keeper can afford only 
one, it would better be the book rath- 
er than the paper. But now that the 


American Bee Journal is only 75 cents 
a year, of course, no bee-keeper, how- 
ever limited his apiary may be, can af- 
ford to be without its monthly visits. 














August, 


1909. 

















National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Sioux City, Sept. 22-23, 1909 


Be sure your tickets to the 


Convention read via 


eit NOS 





Fast through train service 


Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 


apolis, 


Direct connections 


and Southeast. 


daily from Chicago, 


Kansas City, St. 


Milwaukee, 


Paul and Minne- 


and all points West and Northwest. 


at Chicago with all lines from the East 


\ll Agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., 


Chicago & North Western Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Standard Breed 


Queens from Our Superior Golden Stock 


Untested, 1 for $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. None 
superior to our queens, and but few equals 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, the inventor of the 


2oth Century Smoker 
that he has 
Itali in bees 


. wrote us March 5, 1008, 
a good opinion of our strain of 


If they are as good as the one Mr. 
well, of Edlow, Va.. 
town Exposition. 


L. L. Brock- 
sent me to exhibitat James- 
I didn’t get her until Sept. 
I¥th, on a single frame in an observatory hive. 
Her bees stored and capped 9 lbs. of honey in 
ready-built combs of 4x5 sections in two weeks 
or ¥9 working days. as 5 days of that time were 
rainy or too cool for bees to fiy. If it had been 
a 10-frame colony they surely would have gath 
ered 60 lbs. or more. I offered Mr. Brockwell $10 
and 4 young queens in May, but he declined. I 
then asked him if he would let me have her for 
#25; he said no. I would have given that for her 
to breed from. I then asked if he would sell her 


or $50. He said no. but that I could have eggs 
from her in May So you see what we both 
think of her for a breeder. 


Very truly, 
Norfork, Va. 


Big discount on lar 
Write for list 


T. S. HALL, Jasper, Pickens Co., Ga. 


Please mention Am. 


F. DANZENBAKER. 
ve orders 


No disease. 


Bee Journal when writing. 


CYPRIANS 


for fall delivery 
cted imported 





Bred from specially se 
mothers Select untested 
queens, m ited from Caucasian yard, splen 
lid honey-gatherers, $1 each: five bor'Se Im 
ported queens $4 e ach s$A2t 


FRANK BENTON 
P.O. Box 37, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Say, Mr. Bee-man 


How about that old, 
played-out Queen? 
Now is the time to 
replace her, or make 
increase. Try the 
famous BANATS and 
CARNIOLANS. 75 cts 
each; $8.00 per doz. 


GRANT ANDERSON 


SAtf Sabinal, Texas 


Please mention Am. fee Journal when writing. 


Pacific Homestead 


Do you want direct information om the 
bee, stock, horticultural and agricultural 
industries of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho? Then send 25c in stamps right now 
for a three months’ trial subscription to our 
Pacific Homestead, the illustrated farm 
paper of the Pacific Northwest. We give 
with this our big Holiday number (equiva- 
lent to a $2.00 book) containing articles on, 
and over 100 illustrations of the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 








Sample copies of current numbers free. 
Address 


Homestead 


Salem, Oregon 
Bee Journal when writing. 


Pacific 
Dept. C., 


Please mention Am. 


QUEENS 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm. They have won a 
world-wide reputation for honey-gathering, 
hardiness, gentleness, etc. 


Mr. W. Z, Hutchinson, editor of the BEE- 
KEEPERS’ REVIEW, Flint, Mich., says: “‘As 
workers, I have never seen them equaled. 
They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up 
surplus ahead of others, Easier bees to 
handle I have never seen. 


My queeenst are all bred from my best 
long-tonguedsthree-banded red-clover stock 
(no other race bred in my apiaries), and the 
cells are built in strong colonies well Sup- 
plied with young bees. 


| Am Now Filling Orders 


By RETURN MAIL 


—PRICES— 

Untested queens, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; 
doz., og Select untested, $1.25 each; six. 
$6.00; doz., $11. Select tested, 1% Extra 
select tested, $3.00. Breeders, $10.00 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive circularfree. Address, 7Atf 


a Pe MOORE, Queen-Breeder, 
Rt. I, Morgan, Ky. 


QUEEN 








BY 
RETURN 
MAIL 


Italian 
Carniolan 


Caucasian 


Doz.....+. $10.00 








Tested, each 
Warranted 65 7.00 


Virgins 


Choice Breeding seein Each, $2. 00 
ARTHUR STARLEY, Dixon, Ill. 











Doolittle & Clark 


are now sending out choice ITALIAN 
QUEENS at the following prices: Untested, 
ee each; 3, $2.50; 12, $0.00. Tested, $2.00 


each; 3, $5.00; 12, $18.00. Breeders, $2.50, $5.00, 
$10.00, 5sAif 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., New York 





HONEY FOR SALE 


By members of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. For free annual booklet giving 
names and addresses of members, addre ss 
the Secretary, 7Atf 


. B. TYRRELL, 
230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The American 
Institute of Phrenology 


incorporated 1866 by Special Act of the New 
York Legislature, will open its next session 
the first Wednesday in September. Sub- 
sects embraced: Phrenology; Physiognomy;: 
Ethnology; Psychology; Physiology; Anat- 
omy: Hygiene; Heredity; Anthropology. 
For terms and particulars apply to M. H. 





Piercy, Secretary, care of FOWLER & 
WELLS CO., 18 East 22d St., New York, 
N. Y¥. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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DON'T BUY QUEENS UNTIL YOU SEE MY 


FREE OFFER 


“OT CHEAP QUEENS, BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 
Reared from the best selected red-clover 
mothers. My queens are all reared by the 
ees, as they far better understand the job 
thanl. ILuse no artificial plan. All queens 
-arge and well developed, such as will, with 
yroper management, fill an ordinary hive 
‘]] ot eggs and brood in ten days. 

Directions for building up weak colonies 
wita my queens, 10c. 


Prices ot Extra Selected Three-Band Bees and Queens. 







Untested QUCODS ...ceccccerecccceceecs 1, $ 75: 6, $ 4.20 
Testec we paceenesnasosnnoceeess » 1.00: 6, 5.70 
Bre@eT .cocsesccccescsccesseceses eres sath 5.00; 5, 12.00 
j-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 1.75; 6, 10.20 
9-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 2.25; 6, 15.20 
i-frame uncleus withtested queen.1, 2.00; 6, 11.70 
»-frame nucleus with tested queen.1, 2.50 ; 6, 14.70 
Full colonies, untested queen... 4.75 
Full colonies, tested queen...... 5. 

Prices of Extra Selected Five-Band or Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested QUCODS......ceecseccecceees 1, $ 1.00 ; 6, $ 5.70 
Tested a” oe pedeenennenebnann 1, 1.50; 6, 8.70 
Bree@der ..ccccscccccccccccccecceceseces 1, 10.00; 3, 24.00 


If queens are wanted in large quantity, write 
for price list. 3Atf 


w. J. LITTLEFIELD, Little Rock, Ark., Rt 3. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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CHOICE QUEENS 


Golden—Red Clover—Italians—and Gray 


Carniolans 
1 6 2 
Untested Queens........ 0.75 4.00 7.50 
OOS BERRI 1.00 5.50 10.00 
Breeders, $3.00 to $4.00 each. SAtf 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Are You Interested 


in raising poultry, live 3 








stock, produce, fruit, hon- 
ey, or other farm products? 
lf so, send ten cents fora 


3-months’ trial subscrip- —_ 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” Subscription 





It Tells You L0s. 


allabout farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and poultry breeding. ow to market 
crops successfully, informs you how to ship, 
pac 1 Cate, billand get returns. “RURAL 
ARMER” columns are rich in things you 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents. 
Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**“RURAL FARMER,”’ 





448. 3rd Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 








> mention Am. bee Journal when writing. 








‘ you need a nice yellow Ital- 
IF ey Queen at once, send to 
J.L. Fajen, Alma, Mo. Untested, 
only 75c. Tested, $1.25. 3-frame 
nucleus with Queen, $2.75. Full 


colony, in 8-frame hive, $5.50. 6A6t 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








> 


DOLL 
SHIPPING 











Are Very Well Made 


of fine 
piece 


basswood with one- 
cover and bottom. Can fur- 
nish with either corrugated paper 
or “no drip sticks.” 


white 


Doll Shipping Cases 


are made for any number or size of 
with ) 


sections either 2 or 3 
glass front. 


inch 


We have a large stock on 
hand which means prompt ship- 
ment, and our prices are lowest. 


Honey Packages 
In Tin 


for shipping or 
honey prevents 


storing extracted 
leakage and taint 
from wood; being square they are 
extra strong and ecoffomize space. 
l-gal. cans 10 in a box; 5-gal. cans 
l or 2ina box. Send for our esti- 
mate for 1909. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co., 
152 Nicollet Island, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














DO you WANT Money? If so, we will 


help you to start a profitable 

mail order business at home. Nothing like it 

ever offered before Complete instructions 

mailed for $1.00. Nothing else to buy. Address, 
L. W. CRINER, MANRING, TENN. 8Alt 








Langstroth 
he Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 

This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 


so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder- 
fully helped on the way to success with 
bees. 
_ The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
‘avd bee-book for a very little money 
Address, 


GECKGE W. YORK @ CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. S. GRAFFAM & BRO. 


ARE LOCATED AT 


105 Third Street, Bangor, Maine 


They have there yards for the production 
of comb and extracted honey, a yard by it- 
self for the breeding of their Black Diamond 
Bees, a large warehouse filled with 


Root Supplies 


Black Diamond Brand. Honey, and honey- 
packages of alidescriptions. Their office is 
at the same address, and here they are fitted 
to receive bee-keepers or their orders, enter- 
taining the one and handling the other with 
a service that cannot be surpassed. If you 
are interested in bees, live in New England, 
and have not their catalog and circulars, 
drop them a postal. You will be well re- 
paid. SA6t 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


APIS AMERICANA 


That is, Naturalized Italian Bees, and accli- 
mated to Northern Latitudes. No better 
bees on the face of the earth. Send postal 
for price-list. Address, 6A4t 


W. J. DAVIS, P. O. Box 148 


Youngsville, Pa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


= = 
oe Work, 











. . Send 10c for four 
sample issues of 
our big fruit 
magazine and we 

will send you any one of the following 

highly popular songs: _“*My Rancho Girl, 

“Some Time in After Years,” “ A Boy anda 

Girl,” “* Molly_Dear,” ee 

Leaf,” free. Don't wait, sen F 

lishing Co., 187 E. Fulton St., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

If vou wish to sell same, give 

me price.description and erate YOUR 


today to the Fruit Belt Pub- 





when possession can_ be hae 

Not particular about location 

I wish to heat from OWNER only FARM 
who will sell direct to buyer 

Address 


G. P. WIKE, 639 Franklin St., 
Reading, Pa 8Art rw 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 























¥2) American Bee-Journal 





MR. BEE-MAN! 


We handle the well-known 


- 
Lewis Bee-Ware 
at factory prices, such as Dovetail Wis- 
consin Hives, Sections, and everything that 
is needed by bee-keepers. Also, 
7 
Dadant Foundation 


and 
Bingham Smokers 


Illustrated catalog free. 
The GC. M. SCOTT Cca., 
1009 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, ind. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
10AHt Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Sa en mm Ree 












MAKE YOUR OWN 


The Awl “a. REPAIRS 
For All > 
Save the money ER SETER 7 


you pay the harness man 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 
robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc., perfectly. 

Something constantly needed, always ready for use and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable. Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet 42 Free. Write today, Agents Wanted. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Wanted Honey 


I want to buy for cash Extracted White 
and Alsike Clover Honey. Will not object 
toa little sweet clover mixed, but cannot 
use basswood. Mail average sample with 
best price delivered here 8Atf 

Albert G. Hann, 
Pittstown, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Italian Queens 
For Sale 


Untested, 75c each. Reared from imported 
queens. Price-list free. sA7t 


0. F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, 75c; tested, $1.00. Two-frame 
nuclei with untested queen,$2.50; with tested 
queen, $2.75. 8AIt 

E. M. COLLYER, 
75 Broadway, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 























Fine Golden Italian Queens 


at 50c each 7A2t 
J. F. MICHAEL, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





YPRIAN, Carniolan,Caucasian,Italian Queens 


Select untested, $1.00. Select tested, $2.00. 
Bees $ colony. Supplies and Honey. 6Aly 
W.C. MORRIS, Nepperhan Hts., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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RTUWEST 
s Bos : x 






oe ~ Seartie. Wash. “* 


PENETRATE Te olen OM: 


Established 1847. 
country, 
and north of San Francisco. 
ation by Congress for Irrigation to increase America’s population to one billion. Dairy and Live Stock and 


Goes in town and 
eneral circulation among twenty-five million people west of St. Pau! 
Highest authority on Irrigation. Demands one billion dollars direct appropri 


Most elegant descriptive and agricultural magazine in America. 
Subscription per year 


Poultry and Pet Stock consolidated with Northwest Farm and Home. 





SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
SRADUATES OF THIS COLLEGE 


are fittedte occupy the highest walks in Iife—professionally, socially and in business 
THREE COLLEGIATE CURRICULUMS with liberal ElectiveCourses. Graduates enter the profes- 
Sional schools of leading universities without conditions. College faculty of broad schol- 


arship and great teaching ability, 19 different universities at home and abroad represented. 


ACADEMY with selected, separate faculty prepares for College. Thoroughly efficient 
NORMAL COMMERCIAL, MUSIC and ORATORY Departments. Bulletins describe each. 
Campus, Gymnasium, Library, Reading Room, Christian Associations, Lecture 
ce Courses, Athletic Field. Clean Athletics under great Coaches. Location 
Healthful and Beautiful. FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 21. For Catalogue 

or Special Bulletins, write to President William H. McMaster, Alliance, 0 








. HAND will begin the season of 1909 with improved facilities for rearing the 


‘CHOICEST QUEENS 


He has developed a system of queen-rearing that contains all the best poin:s of other methods with none of the defects, in. 
cluding some valuable improvements of his own—in short, a system through which the highest queen development is 
reached by correct and scientific principles, which means that he is now in position to offer to the bee-keeping publi 

higher grade of queens than is usually offered in the common utility classes, owing to scientific methods which pro 
duce queens of a higher development than can be reared by the ordinary methods in vogue, and also to an improved method 
ot classifyimg queens which strikes the word select from our list, and gives a square dea) to all, No selects means no 





a 


culls, and the highest grade of queens in the untested and tested classes ihese queens will be reared from a superior 
strain of hardy Northern-bred red clover Italians, ‘‘the very best,’’ and will be safely delivered to any address in the 
United States, Cuba, Canada or Mexico, at the following prices; Untested, $1.25: 3, $3.00. Warranted, $1.50: 3, $4.0( 


Tested, $2.00: 3, $5.00. Special prices on large orders. Valuable information free. Send for it to-day. 


J. E. HAND, BIRMINGHAM, OHIO, ERIE CO. 














QUEENS 


Of High Quality 


Our queens are reared by the most ap- 
years methods by a queen specialist of 
years’ experience. 
Je breed the Leather-Colored, Red 
Clover, and Golden Italians. 
We solicit the trade of all bee-keepers 
wishing to secure a hardy, prolific race of try. 


CAPONS bring the largest profits 
—100 per cent more than other poul- 
Caponizing is easy and soon 


Italians, whose honey-getting qualities learned. Progressive poultrymen use 
have been proven superior. PILLIN CAPONIZ- 
Select untested..... $ .75 2 doz. #. © 1 doz. $ 7.50 ING SETS 

, SS re . 1.00 a ee ee Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
Select tested.. <a. = = 8 7] = 14.00 


tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 

for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 

Poultry Marker 25c, GapeWorm Extractor 25c 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 


G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 


75c and $1.00 


Queens on Approval 


By return mail. If not satisfactory leave 10 
Post-Office. Write for special prices 02 
Bees and Supplies. 


Queens by return mail. Prices for large 
quantities on application. Circular free. 


SIRES BROS. & CO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 


Bock on Fertilizers, Free 


Every progressive farmer is making a 
study of this important subject. We have 
an 80-page book with fine colored cover 
which treats every phase of the fertiliza- 
tion question.Send l0c for 3 sample issues 
of The Fruit Belt and get this book free. 
Send today. Fruit Belt  povebing Co. 
187 Herald Square, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















A. M. APPLEGATE, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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o get my new, handsom: YOU 
oeee™ Fashion Book, 


HUNDREDS OF LATEST STYLES 


with illustrated lessons on Cutting and Dress- 
making, F E, and I will sclf you all the pate 
terns you want for five cts. each, 

Yhey are the same_ patterns 
you have always paid léc & lic 
for at the stores, made by the 
same people, and correct in 
every detail. 

I publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, a weekly paper for 
every member of the family. 
An especially interesting fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren’s letters; and the 
Woman’s Department is 
unusually strong andin- 
structive. Among the 
special features for 
women folks is its 
fashions in which [show 
the 5c patterns. Let 
me help you to save 
money. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 25c and I will send you 
the Farmer's Call every week for One year 
(about 1000 pages) and will send a big Fashion 
Book to youfree. I also agree to sell you any pat- 
tern you want thereafter for 5c. I cansell them 
for 5 cts. because I buy them by the thousand 
and don't make any profit. I don’t want any profit. 
I want your subscription to the FARMER'S 
CALL. You will save many times the cost of my 
offer ina year. WRITE TO-DAY. 

You can use this coupon—cut it out now and mail 
to me with 2%c—lc and 2c stamps taken, but a 
quarter almost always goes safe: 

JOHN M, STAHL—Enclosed 25c for Farmer’s Call for one 
year, your book of patterns, postpaid, and privilege of buy- 
ing patterns at 5c each. 





Name 


FERRO RRR Te Maemo eraser eee eeeeeeeeeesseeees eeeccee 


Very Special Offer 

Send me 50c and I will send you the Farmer’s 
Call for one year,the Illinois Farmer for two 
years, the ion Book prepaid, with privilege 
of baying patterns at 5c each. Use above coupon, 
but enclose 50c and write I. F.in the corner. 
Cut out the coupon right now, fillout, and send to 

JOHN M. STAHL, J. P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years.) 





IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’”’ 


t Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES 'iectinery 


Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 





2,000 honey-bo: and a great di 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 


to make, and we expect todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F, & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 





o 
7 ’ 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Western Bee-Keepers snow vou 
how tosave money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Cole. 


Superior Queens 


Extra-good leather-colored Italian queens, 
; 6 for $3.75; doz., $6.50; 20 or more, 50c 

each. Properly reared. No disease. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Att 


S. F. Trego, Swedona, Ill. 

















“Forty 
Among the Bees” 






Years 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 
World 





HIS book of over 340 pages tells 

just how Dr. Miller manages his 

apiaries to produce the most 
honey, which, inturn, brings the most 
money. Dr, Miller has been 
“at it’ some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is 
not located in the best honey- 
producing part of the United 
States, either——Northwest- 
ern Illinois. 


The book is bound in substantial 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- 

paid for only $1.0; or with 
athe American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.50. (Or send 
us 4new subscriptions to the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00—and 











GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 





we will mail you the book free as a 
premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
to have both the book and the Bee 
Journal, if not already possessors of 
them. 


As Dr. Miller gets aroyalty 
on his book—so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 
him for his effort to lead 
others to success through his 
writings on bee-culture. 

As we have a good stock of 
these books on hand, we can 
fill all orders by return mail. This 
is the time of year to read up on bee- 
keeping. Better send us your 
order at once for Dr. Miller's 
book, and study it carefully 
so as to make the mostof the 
bee-season. Address. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Chick Culture 


isa new book by A.A. Brigham, Ph. D. It 


cOntains no fool theories, no crazy systems— 


just common-sense. It starts with the mat- 
ing of the stock birds and the setting of the 
eggs, and carries the reader straight 
through to the mature fowl. One chapter 
for each month—80 pages; fully illustrated. 
Price, 0c with a year’s subscription to 
“ Poultry Husbandry.” 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 
Waterville, N. Y. 





Stop--Look--Listen! 


If you want to improve your bees you 
should try at least % doz. of our famous 
long-tongued Italian Red Clover Queens, 
bred for business only. Will guarantee 
them to be equal to the very best queens 
bred in the . S. Have been a queen- 
breeder for 20 years. Untested queens, after 
May 10,75 cts each: % doz., $4.00. Tested, 
$1.25 each: % doz., $7.00. Nuclei and full 
colonies in the season. Send for free catalog 
o. Bees and Queens. 4Atf 


FRED LEININGER & SON, 
Delphos, Ohio 





HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 
CLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






Pat’d 1878, '82, °92 & 1908 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 


Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker 
recommend above all others. 


u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 
Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—31¢ . 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 - 
Large—lasts longer than any other 
Little Wonder—as its name implies 


‘ 


.90—2¢ 5 
.65—2 = 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knuife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented , May‘20, 1879. 





BEST ON BARTH. 














August, 190 




















FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


and LOW FREIGHT send your 
orders for BEE-SUPPLIES to 


The A. I. Root Company, 42-60 Institute Place 


( 4 blocks north of former location ) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





We are now fully 


your orders. 





moved, 


are only two reasons why we might fail ; 
usual good service, and our inability to turn out stock fast enough to care for your orders. 
promised a large car-load from our factory every TEN days, so you see we expect to take good care of 
If you haven’t our new 
Remember our new location, four blocks north of our former place. 


located, 


viz., 


catalog let us send you one. 


and well stocked with a FULL LINE of supplies. 
the best shipping facilities, and with plenty of help we promise to get goods to you promptly. 
the neglect of some transportation company to give its 


We have 
There 


We are 











Ss 


42-60 Institute Place 


Take Elevator to Sixth Floor. 


The A. I. Root Co., : : 


R. W. Boyden, Resident Manager. 


Telephone 1484 North. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Jeffrey Building 


}. 


























" noiensiiies 


Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 
plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 
Beeswax wanted. Send four Catalog. 

W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, lowa 
Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-SUPPLIES. make of hives, etc. Our 
supplies will please 


you in every way. Prices are right. We can make 
prompt shipme nts as we carry a full line of A. I. 

oot Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. 8Atf 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal | when fo ea 


_ Crown Bone Cutter 


Please mention 





40-pa catalog free. 
Brim al of the latest 





r cats up scrap bones easily and Best Made 
quickly—no trouble. Feed your hens Lowest 
fresh cut green bone da ly ud get 

wend for catalogue. in Price 


more eggs Atale 


WILSON. BROS., ~ ana 618, Easton, Pa. 


Italian Bees for Sale 


1 colony, $5; 2 for $9; 5 for $20. 
Queens—Untested, 75c each; 6 for $4; 
Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put 
swarms into any style hive to suit pur- 
chaser. 5Até 








L. BOOMHOWER. 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





NTESTED ITALIAN 
lect, 75c; Tested, 
Robt. B. Spicer, Rt. ak Wharton, N. J. 
Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


_—- 50c ; 
SA” 


Please mention 








MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 


to fill your orders for Sections. 


on hand. Also aF 


A large stock 
ull Line of Bee-Supplies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, 
-Gromory & Son, Ottumwa. 
KARS —s C. Walker & Son, Smith 


MI Chit, AN-Le ngst & Koenig, 127 South 
13th St., Saginaw, E.S 
D. Buell, nion Cit 
Rairbarye oe eo: -Supply Co., 
rbur 


DA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


Knoxville, 


Ss. 

NE 
F 

CANA 


Z —H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
NNESOTA— Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
ply Co., Harmony. 
9 L. Dashes. Kankakee, 

H F. Hollowell Harrison. 
TEXAS— White Mig Co., Blossom. | 
WISCONSIN-S. Hines Mercantile 

Co., wn oe Tg 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 








FOR SALE 


_Italian Queens 


hustlers. Untested, 60c 
Select, 75c; 


Tested, $1.25. 8A2t 


Mrs. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| 1000 Colonies 


| of Bees to sell in lots to suit purchase: 
{ 


Address, SAt 


Dr. Geo. D. Mitchell & Co., Ogden, Utah 


1 tvease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 
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\ugust, 1909. 























“FALCON” 
UEENS 


Three-Band 
Golden Italians 
Caucasians 
Carniolans 











1 6 12 
Untested $0.75 $4.25 $ 8.00 
Select Untested 1.00 §.50 10.00 


Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, $2.00 

We have in charge of this department Mr. 
LESLIE MARTIN, formerly queen-breeder 
in the Apiary of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 


Send for our free catolog of ‘‘Falcon’’ 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Honey and 
+ Beeswax 











Golden Yellow 


#& ROOT'S GOODS 


Honey Wanted! 


If it is Extracted Honey, mail us sample 
and quote us lowest price; if it is Comb Honey, 
state what kind it is and how it is put up. We 
are always in the market for honey. 


Give us a trial on Red Clover and 


Italian Queens. 
Ours cannot be excelled. 


1 $,]004 1¥ 


. 


p- 


q £1039 


SII 


C.H.W.WEBER “oo: 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central ave. 


Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! Aves. 











,0STON, July Fancy white comb honey, 
1s@16c; No. 1, 14@15« White, extracted, o« 
Beeswax, 30¢ 3LAKE, LEE Co 


POLEDO, Aug here is practically very 
little demand for comb honey as yet, and 
very little being offered. We look for prices 


to be about the same os last vear ew crop 
fancy white clover would perhaps bring 15s@ 
16c in a small way; No.1, 14@15. Extracted 


white clover, in barrels or cans, would be 
worth 7@7%« imber, extracted, 6@6%< 
Beeswax is quite firm at 28c cash, or 30c in 
trade THE GRIGGS Bros. Co 





CHICAGO, July 20.—Not any comb honey on 
this market of the yield of rooo at this date 
ind if there were any it would not sell 
here is often a little call during the latte 
partof August. To say what price it will 
bring at that time would be a guess. Ex 
racted is being offered freely at about 7c 
for white, and 6 for amber Jeeswax, 30C 
R. A. BURNETT & Co 
LOs ANGELES, Aug. 2 Water whte ex 
racted, 6%c; white,6c. Light amber x 
Comb—water-white, 16c; No. 1 fancy, 15¢ 
fancy light amber, 14c; No. 1 light amber 
2%c. About one-half a normal crop 
J. MERCER 


ZANESVILLE, OH10, July 20.—There is now 

good demand for honey. For No. 1 to 
fancy white clover comb the jobbing trade 
would pay 14@1sc delivered here, and for 
best extracted 8@8%c. It is too early for the 
market to be established, but better grades 
ire selling a little higher than at time of 
ist quotations, say 16@17c. Off grades, 12% 


sc. For clean beeswax I offer 20c cash, or 
zc in exchange for merchandise. 
EDMUND W. PEIRCI 


INDIANAPOLIs, Aug. 2.—There is a good de 
mand for best grades of honey For fancy 
white comb, producers are being paid 16 
For No. 1 white, 4c. Finest extracted in 5 

illon cans, 8c. No demand for amber or 
off-grades. Producers of beeswax are re 
eiving 28@30c WALTER S. POUDER 

CINCINNATI, July 20.—The market is bare 
f fancy white comb honey. We have a fine 
extracted table honey selling at 8c. Amber 
honey in barrels is selling at 6@6%c,. accord 
ng to quantity. We are paying 28c cash and 

c in trade for beeswax delivered here 

C. H. W. WEBER & CO 

KANSAS City, Mo. July 20.—The demand 
for comb honey is quite active, the very best 
stock moving freely at $3.25 per case Of 24 
sections; amber and No. 2 honey selling at 
22.75 per case. Extracted, best white, sell 
ny at 6%@7c, with fairdemand. ‘The supply 
of new comb honey is somewhat limited as 
et, but we look for new arrivals soon 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co 











HONEY ““° BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water 8i. 


Please mention Am. I 





Chicago, lil 


see Journal when writing. 





Our Liberal Premium Offers 

We offer many premiums in this num- 
ber for the work of getting new sub- 
scribers for the American Bee Journal. 


We request every reader to help us in- | 


crease the list of regular subscribers. 
It is not our aim to make more bee- 
keepers, but to make better bee-keep- 
ers of those who noW are in the busi- 
ness. Surely this is right. Why not 
get your neighbor bee-keepers to take 
the American Bee Journal? It will 
pay you in more ways than one to do 
such missionary work. We not only 
pay you for it, but you will thus be 
helping to inform the bee-keepers 
around you how to conduct bee-keep- 
ing in the proper way; how to keep 
their bees free from disease; how not 
to spoil the honey market for you and 
themselves ; how—but there are so many 
ways in which they would be helped 
by reading the American Bee Journal 
every month. And the cost is so small— 
only 75 cents for a whole year—about 





6 cents a month. We will be glad to 
furnish free all the sample copies you 
can use judiciously. Why not begin 
now? 





Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always in the market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Books for Bee-Keepers 


Have you a good bee-book? Many 
bee-keepers do not have. And that is 
where they make a big mistake. A bee- 
paper cannot take the place of a good 
bee-book. The paper is a splendid thing 
to read in connection with the book. On 
another page we make some generous 
clubbing offers of bee-books with the 
American Bee Journal. 
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DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It Excels.... 


What’s in a Name? 


That depends on whose name it is. It depends on what the name represents. 
It depends on the quality of the goods the name represents. It is not the name that 
makes DADANT’S FOUNDATION so well known and well liked, but it is the 


Quality of the Goods 


That’s what backs up the name, and the quality is backed by 30 years of successful 
experience in foundation making. 
EVERY INCH of-DADANT’S FOUNDATION is equal to the best inch we can make. Do not fail 


to insist on Dadant’s make when you order your foundation. Accept no substitute even though the 
dealer claims that his foundation is made by the same process, 


It is the PURIFYING PROCESS that counts. Our method of purifying has been unequaled for 
years. This method leaves every essential in the pureybeeswax, and our Foundation does not have the 
odor of wax cleansed with acids. 


That is why several large honey-producers who have tested our foundation side by side with other 
makes, have found ours to be the best, and the best liked by the bees, 


BEESWAX 


Do not sell your beeswax until you get our quotations. We have received up to April Ist, over 80,000 pounds 
of beeswax for our 19099trade. We will need over 80,000 pounds more before January 1,1910. Drop usa card and 
get our prices. 


Agents for Dadant’s Foundation in every part of the United States. 


DADANT & SONS, : : Hamilton, Illinois 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 




















DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


NOILVGNNAOWA S.INVGVAG 
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Bee-Supplies Shipped Promptly BEE-SUPPLIES 


Send for Free Catalog Wholesale and Retail 


Although the destruction by fire, of the G. B. Lewis Company’s factory at Water- Ask us for prices on the goods you will 

@ town, Wis., has stopped the manufacture of the famous Lewis Bee-ware until they @ need for this season. Discount for early or- 

| can get their new factory ready, we as their agents are filling orders as usual from : ders. Send us your subscription for Glean- 
A) 














the Lewis stock we have on hand and other up-to-date goods. ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for $1.15, post- 
'ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (NotInc.) HH. M. Arnd, Proprietor, paid. Send for catalog. 
Successors to YoRK HoNEY & BEE-SuPpPLy Co., 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 
PURAROA00R 00000000 0000000000000000018 


M.H. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot. Lansing, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 






















Books Direct From Factory ASK TODAY 


ae 


at a complete saving to you of OVER 50 CENTS ON for our new illustrated Direct-from- 


Here—right now—is an opportunity, for the first time, factory Catalog—mailed FREE. 
EVERY DOLLAR. to buy books direct from the biggest book factory in ae ~ 

the world. A chance for you to secure, delivered to your station, trausportation charges 
paid, the best books, at the bare paper and ink cost, plus our ONE SMALL PROFIT. 
A saving to you of over 50 cents on every dollar. 

As ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS turning out more than 14,000 complete books every 
day, our line is composed of the best Standard Authors. Educational works (Dictionaries 
and Encyclopedias) Histories, Philosophy, Science, Fiction, Romances, Standard Authors 
(Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Poe, etc.) Religious ¢nd Art Works, Oratory, French and 
English Classics, Natural History, Cook Books, etc., all contained in our new catalog— 
at factory prices—sent free on request. 

And to prove to you that we mean exactly what we say, that we CAN and DO sell books 
at factory prices, we list you herea 
Special Direct From Factory Summer Offer. 

We will send you, charges paid, for your examination and approval, this magnificent $42.00 five volume New American Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary (see cut) revised to 1909, containing 5000 full pages set in large clear type, each page 1144 x 9%, plainly defining in 
easy-to-understand English 250,000 words, treating thoroughly in an encyclopedic manner 50,000 subjects, elegantly illustrated 
throughout. In short, a set of books you would feel proud to own, because they are the best, most authentic and up-to-date work of 

The Werner Mark of ] their kind. This, set, bound in heavy Buckram, in five handy, durable volumes, sent to you, transporta- 
tion charges paid, for a 10-day free examination for only $16.50. And for extra eee measure we will give you 
absolutely FREE, with our compliments, ore $5.00 MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, or a total of $47.00 for 
$16,50. Of course, you have a dictionary now, but you ought to have a better one, and you will never find any- 
thing to equal this. 

fend ne money. Take norisk. Simply ask tosee the books. Keep them right in your own library for 10 
whole days, then decide yourself whether you want the books ornot. If you don’t want them we will 
take them away at noexpense to you. If you like the books, remit us 50 cents, and $2.00 each month for 
O- eight months. Send your order today, or better, RIGHT NOW. A postal will do. 


Poe wl The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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THESE BOOKS PRODUCED AT A COST 
OF OVER $750,000.00 













































